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To the * Honourable 
GEORGE GRENVILLE, 
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OCCASLIONED 


By his Publication of the SPEECH he made in the Houſe 
of Commons on the Motion for expelling Mr, Wilkes, 
Friday, February 3, 1769. 
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Public Conduct of Mr. WILKE 5. 4 
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Firſt Publiſhed November 1, 1768, F 
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With an APPEND INS. [i 
'Tis all a LiBkL—Grenvilk, Sir, will ſay— 5 
Not yet, my Friend! to-morrow faith it may; c | 
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Right Honourable GEORGE GRENVILLE. 


S.1.B, | 
\HE world is greatly indebted ro your in- 
dulgence for the publication of your Speech 
en the motion for expelling Mr. Wilkes, Friday, 
February 3, 1769, and the aſſiduous labour of the 
laſt eight months to corre& and poliſh the only 
Ciceronian oration you have ventured to the preſs. - 
You have in particular helped the invention of 
Penſioner Jobnſon for many pages in a future Maga- 
zine, or volu me of the Parliamentary Debates, and 
ſaved his bookſeller two or three guineas. The 
ſubject, I muſt own, merited all your care and at- 
tention. There is no harangue you ever made in 


Parliament of ſo important a nature, except in the 
7 B ſingle 


„ 

ſingle caſe of General Warrants, on which you a. 
gain enlarge much on the preſent occaſion. The 
affair of Mr. Wilkes intereſts indeed every Member 
of the Lower Houſe and every elector in the king- 
dom, but a General Warrant may carry horror 

and cruelty to every family and every individual 
in the iſland, for it can be confidered in no other 
light than as a declaration of war againſt the peo- 
ple at large. Your harangues on that ſubject in 
February 1764 might not perhaps be ſo popular, 
but they would be ſill more curious and intereſt- 


ing even than the preſent Speech, only I fear they 
would take more years than the other has months 


to render them in any way palatable to the public. 
I was in the gallery, Sir, during the whole debate 
on the third of laſt February, and. recollect your 
arguments, which were ſenſible and cogent, altho' 
I do not remember all the melliti verborum globuli 
of the Speech publiſhed laſt Monday, The warmth 
of the colouring, the glowing touches, and ſoft 
graces have grown ſince under your forming hands, 
or thoſe more elegant of a new friend, on whom 
nature has laviſhed all the powers of the ſublim: 
and beautiful, or perhaps they may be the firſt 
fruits of the Grenvillian Family Compacl. 


The 
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The preſent production has indeed no ſmall de- 
gree of literary merit, and if I did not hear you, 
] read you through with ſatisfaction and eaſe. I 
afterwards went to ſee my old friend, the ſtate 
priſoner, at the King's Bench. I enquired if he had 
ſeen your Speech. He told me, that he had read it 

with great care; that he conſidered it as a direct act of 
boſtility on your. part; that as to the vote you gave in 
parliament againſt his expulſion, he had not the obliga- 
tion of that vote to Mr. Grenville; that the sp EEC 
was crowaed with falſboods; that he had always de- 
teſted you as a miniſter, but deſpiſed you as a private. 

man; and that he ſhould never think it worth his 
while to take the leaſt notice of ycur illiberal abuſe, 
This he declared to be his fixed purpoſe, and it 1s 
well known how invariable he is in all his reſolu- 
tions. But although Mr. Wilkes determines to 
pals over this feeble attack of an enemy, who 
fights only with the weapons of malice and falſhood, 
] ſhall not ſuffer ſuch an injury done my friend to 
paſs unnoticed or unpuniſhed. I now call upon 
you, Sir, to juſtify yourſelf at the candid and im- 
partial, but awful, tribunal of the public. The 
charge will be direct and pointed, Your anſwer 
ought to be plain and full, 
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Thel injurious treatment Mr. Wilkes has received 
from you did not begin with the publication of 
laſt Monday. You have formerly acted a moſt 
upjuſt and wicked part with reſpect to him, altho' 
with your natural cowardice and cunning, in a ſafe 
and covert manner. After the mock abdication of 
Lord Bute in April 1763, it was given out by 1 
thority to the foreign miniſters, and to all con- 
cerned in public affairs at home, that the King 
had placed his government in the hands of Mr. 
Grenville and the Earls of Halifax and Egremont, 
who in all matters of moment were to act in con- 
junction. The famous triumvirate were ordered to 
agree, and at no time to fail concurting in every 
point of importance, but never to open except 
like a pariſh cheſt with the three keys together. 
This happened in the middle of April, and the 
end of the ſame month the General Warrant ſigned 
by Lord Halifax iſſued, not only without any in- 
formation upon oath, but without the leaſt infor- 
mation whatever, except the publiſher's name. 
You did not indeed ſign the General Warrant, nor 
the Warrant of Commitment to the Tower, in which 
both the Secretaries concurred, becauſe that buſineſs 
was not in your department as Firſt Lord of the 
Treaſury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer; but you 


4 and adviſed, 
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adviſed, approved, and afterwards juſtified the mea- 


ſure both in and out of parliament. The whole 
plan was your own, and eyery part of it was car- 
ried into execution te confilium, et Tuos præbente 
'poLos. You have in this manner artfully eſcaped 
the proſecution, which Mr. Wilkes carried on 
againſt the two Secretaries of State, your coadju- 
tors and aſſociates in power, but your guilt is equal. 


The low cunning which marks your character, 


ſaved you here, and has always ſaved you through 
life. Your conduct with reſpect to the late fe- 
lonious Peace was alike cautious, ſubtle, and well 
caleulated for your own private ſafety. You 


quitted the poſt of Secretary of State not three 
weeks before even the Preliminaries of Peace 


could be ſigned, and you ridiculouſly accepted 


Sir Edward Hawke's preſent office of Firſt Lord 
_ of the Admiralty, becauſe you knew how baſe 
and diſhonourable the conditions of the Peace 


were, and foreſaw the probability of the reſentment, 


which a brave, injured people have at length ſhewn 


againſt every perſon concerned in that treachery. 


I do not charge the late treaty as your act, but I 


accuſe you as having in the Cabinet and in Par- 
liament juſtified even the Preliminary Articles, 
altho* the Eaft India Company would have been in- 

fallibly 
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fallibly ruined by a ſingle article of this fallacious and 
baneful negociation, for I will venture to quote the 
late martyr, the North Briton, No. 45. After- 


' wards you voted for the entire approbation of the 


Peace of Paris. Lord Bute in the Houſe of Lords 
gloried in that pudlic felony againſt the people as 
his act, and indeed nihil ſibi ex iſta laude centurio, 

nibil præfedtus, nibil cobors, nihil turma decerpit, 
When that ſcene of iniquity was fully compleated, 
and Lord Bute affected to retire, you quitted your 
ſea-ſtation, and ſucceeded him in the Treafury, as 
you did before in the Office of Secretary of State for 
the Northern Department. You then held the public 
purſe, Philip Carteret Webb was your Solicitor and 
chief agent, and Carrington continued King's Meſ- 
ſenger and pay-maſter of the Crown evidence. You 
talked us to death about xconomy. You really prac- 
tiſed it in private, while you aſtoniſhed us with the 
profuſeneſs of the public, expence, and diſplayed 


a a perfecuting ſpirit and rage againſt all the friends 


of liberty beyond the virulence of the envenomed 
Scot himſelf, | 


T Sow is, Sir, in almoſt every part of your 


Speech a rancour and malevolence againſt Mr. 


Wilkes, which has betrayed you into a variety 
| 4 


. 3 
bf groſs miſtakes, and palpable fal/boods. Did you 
mean 10 gratify a private and perſonal reſentment for 


the abuſe Mr. Wilkes has ſo liberally (as you aſſert) 


thrown apon you? page 6. If you did, you have 
accompliſhed it at the expence of honour, truth, 
and your own reputation, The world ſhall judge. 
You ſay in page 10, that he (Mr. Wilkes) was 
tried and convicTED for being the AUTHOR and 
publiſher of the three obſcene and impious libels, &c. 
You repeat the accuſation, page 19, with regard 


to the three obſcene and impicus libels, which were 
WRITTEN Gy bim. I have examined your 
charge with an office-copy of the ſecond ſentence 


| paſſed on Mr. Wilkes, and I find it abſolutely 
groundleſs. There is not a ſyllable of author or 
authorſhip in any part of it. The words are, being 
convicted of certain treſpaſſes, contempts, and grand 
miſdemeanors, in PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 42 
obſcene and impious libel, intitled An Effay on Woman, 
and other impious libels in the information in that 
behalf ſpecified, whereof he is impeached, &c. I 
may now appeal to the impartial public, if truth 
is not here ſhamefully violated by you. Is this 
that juſtice which is due to every man, and which we 
ought to be more particularly careſul to preſerve, in ax 
inſtance where paſſion and prejudice may both concur 
| in 


©} 


in the violation of it ? page tt. I am afraid we 


not only ſee paſſion and prejudice, but the baſeneſs 
and malignity of a heart, not an atom of which 


remains uncankered—But perhaps ſince I have 
ſearched, the Record, being in the King's Bench, 
has been altered. In that caſe, and in that only, 
1 am ready to aſk your pardon. 


The ſame falſe repreſentation i is extended to the 
North Briton, No. 45. You ſay, the next article 
is that of the ſeditious libel, the North Briton, for 
which the auTHOR and publiſher was deſervedly pro- 
ſecuted, tried and convicted, five years ago, page 20, 
and when be (Mr. Wilkes) work that ſediticus 
libel againſt the King, and both. Houſes of Parliament, 
page 9. Now, Sir, I again appeal to the ſame 
irrefragable proof, the Record of the Court. That 


| Record only -ſjates, being convicted of certain treſ- 
Paſſes, contempts, and grand miſdemeanors in pRIx r- 


ING and PUBLISHING @ ſeditious and ſeandalous libel, 


entitled, The N orth Briton, Na. 45, whereof. be 1s 1m- 


peached. In both caſes therefore the accuſation, 
trial and conviction as to the authorſbip are entirely 
fabricated, or rather forged, by Mr. George 
Grenville, | 


There 
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There remained, Sir, but one other thing, on 
which you could try your hand, and it has not 


| eſcaped you. I mean the Petition of Mr. Wilkes 


the laſt winter to the Houſe of Commons. Your- 
words are, it was but a few days ago that I ſpoke and 
voted to reſtrain Mr. Wilkes from entering into the 
greater part of his PETITION, becauſe the ſubject 
matter of his complaint bad been rul Ly heard, and 
the parties to it duly acquitted by the laſt Houſe of 
Commons, page 21. A more direct falſhood I be- 


lieve never came from the preſs, or even diſgraced 


St. Stephen's Chapel. I deſire to know if the late 
| Houſe of Commons, did fully hear the complaint 


of the Evaſion of the Habeas Corpus, or the os 


commitment of their member for three days without pen, 
ink, or paper, or the permiſſion of ſeeing any perſon but 
his gaolers, although charged only with a miſdemeanor, 
or the breach of privilege by ferving a member of par- 
liament <with a SUBPOENA. Was either of theſe 
queſtions once agitated in the laſt Houſe of Com- 
mons? The Minority ought to take ſhame to 


themſelves that queſtions of ſuch magnitude never 


were even mentioned in the Houſe, except once 
by Mr. Wilkes himſelf, on the firſt day of the 


ſeſſion, and the only day his ill health permitted 


him to attend. Many other complaints in his Pe- 


C tition 


1 

en have occurred ſince, and therefore could 
not be ſtated before; ſuch as, that counter-notices, 
ſigned ſummoning officer, were ſent to ſeveral of his 
Jury only the day before the trials, and that the papers 
ſeized under the General Warrant were produced as 
evidence on his trials. Was either of theſe circum- 
ſtances even ſtated to the late Houſe of Commons, 
ſo far from being /ully heard, and yet they make a 
part of this very Petition? You add that the parties 
Were DULY ACQUITTED by the laſt Houſe of Com 
mons. This too is a perverſion. The Journals 
only ſay, that he complaint (of the impriſonment 
of Mr. Wilkes's perſon, the plundering of his 
houſe, the ſeizing of his papers, &c.) againſt thoſe 
worthy Gentlemen, Philip Carteret Webb, Robert 
Wood, Fohn Money, Robert Blackmore, and James 
Watſon, be diſcharged. Journals, vol. 29. page 843. 
An honeſt Engliſh Jury however nobly vindicated 
the rights of the people. They had at heart the 
liberty of the ſubject, and deſpiſed the example 
of meanneſs and treachery given them by the Ma. 
jority in a place, 


Where crowns of freedom, by the fathers won 
Drop leaf by leaf from each degen'rate ſon. 


The 
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The ſame Mr. Weed was not duly acquitted by a 
jury of his peers. He was found guilty, fined one 
thouſand pounds ſterling and the coſts of ſuit, 


You obſerve, 1 cannot agree with thoſe, who 
think that the papers relative to it (the Eſſay on 
Woman) were obtained by thoſe, who proſecuted him 
in any undue or improper manner. The contrary has 
appeared by Mr. Wilkess own evidence a few days 
ago. That proſecution was begun in another place, and 
I HAD NOTHING TO DO WITH IT; but in juſtice to 
thoſe who were concerned, I muſt ſay, that there was not 
the leaſt foundation fer all that calumny that has been 
propagated with regard to the manner of obtaining 
them; for the truth of «which I appeal to the exami- 
nation, which the Houſe has ſo lately made on Mr. 
Wilkes's Petition upon that ſubjet?, page 23. As 
you have appealed to that examination, and declare 
there was not the leaſt foundation for that calumny, 
I ſhall tranſcribe the evidence of Mr. Wilkes's ſer- 
vant, Michael Curry, at the bar of the Houle of 
Commons, on the laſt of January 1769, alcho* what 
he ſaid there is a good deal ſoftened from what 
he ſwore at the Manſion-Houſe on the third of 
Auguſt preceding, before he had been ſoftened 
himſelf, | 


O 
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Curry declares at the bar, that he had expreſs 
« orders to print only twelve copies, to deliver 
& them to Mr. Wilkes himſelf, and not to ſhew any 


part of them to any perſon whatever; that however 


he ſhewed them to Haſall, Haſſall to Faden, 
„Faden to Kidgell, Kidgell to Lord March, &c. 


* that one Farmer offered him money, that Faden 


* defired a copy, ſaid he would make it worth bis 
* while, that Faden ſtrongly repeated, it was 10 


e ſerve fome people, who would make it wworth bis 


* while, that he bad many ſuch offers after, - that 


| * there was a clamour that he ſhould be proſecuted 


« for felony, (in robbing Mr, Wilkes of that copy;) 
te that he applied to ſee Mr. Wilkes, but was re- 
„ fuſed; that he, Webb, Kidgell, Faden, Farmer, 
and others met at the Horn Tavern, and other 


es places ; that the report gaining ground that he 


% ſhould be proſecuted for felony, he went to Faden, 
* and ſurrendered it (the ſtolen copy) to him, that 
ehe went the ſame evening with Faden to Webb, 
that Webb bid him not be afraid, that he (Webb) 
« would take care of him, that he lived in Webb's 


I bouſea week together, that he was confined there, that 


te they would not let him go out, that Webb ſent 
„him to Carrington, who regularly every week ' 
* ſupplied bim with moyey, that Webb ſaid he might 
| depend 


E ” 


« depend on being taken care of, that Government 


* zwould take care of him for ſurrendering the copy, 
and giving the evidence againſt Mr. Wilkes, that 
Carrington declared he was accountable to go» 
©: verument for the money he paid him, that he 
* ſaw Lord Sandwich, who told him that he might 
„ depend on any thing in his power.“ Webb's 
original letters to Haſſall were likewiſe produced 
at the bar, and proved to be his hand writing, 
In one of them Webb tells Haſſall to deſire Curry 
to put down in writing what paſſed — that they might 
all concur in one ſtory. Theſe are the very words of 
the Minutes, Can a ſtronger offer be made to a 
ſervant to rob his maſter? Does not this give the 
leaſt foundation for the public opinion? It appears 
Curry did rob his maſter of the Eſſay on Woman, 


that he ſold it to Faden, from whom the Solicitor 


of the Treaſury, Webb, with whom Faden was in 


conſtant correſpondence, obtained it; Lord Sand- 


wich had it from the Solicitor, and then it came 
into the Houſe of Lords, and the King's Bench, 


undoubtedly to the more real concern of Mr. 


Wilkes, than of any man in the kingdom, 


| During all theſe proceedings you continued 
at the head of the Treaſury, #55 was your 
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folicitor, and Carrington the confidential meſſenger 

| and pay-maſter. He declared at the Bar, that the 

| money Curry received came from the King's Treaſury 
: | Chamber, and that Webb gave him an authority 
under bis own hand for the ſeveral ſums paid to 
Curry. Carrington's evidence proves that the 


money Curry received was public money, for which 
the firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury is account- 
able. I therefore neither wonder at your negative 
to Mr. Wilkes's being -ſuffered to go into the 
greater part of his Petition, which reſpected Ge- 
aral Warrants, the Seizure of Papers, the Evaſion + 
of the Habeas Corpus, and other enormities of your 
Miniſtry, nor at your joining even with the preſent 
Adminiſtration in the denying him * all ſuch ac- 
e counts as have been paſſed, declared, or received 
« from Philip Carteret Webb, Eſa; late ſolicitor 
* of his Majeſty's Treaſury, ſince Midſummer 
<« 1762, from the Auditors of the Impreſt, or their 
« deputies.” Innocence and honour would have 
whiſpered you to ſecond the motion of Sir Joſeph 
Mawbey, and even to ſupplicate the Houſe, that a 
thoſe accounts might be laid before Parliament, but 
_ conſcious guilt, alarmed at the conſequences of it, 
made you tremble and oppoſe. So much for the 
conſpiracy of Meſſieurs Grenville, Webb, Car- 
an rington 
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rington, Kidgell, Curry, Haſſall, Jennings, Far- 


mer and Faden. Unſpotted names and memorable 
long! | | 


You are pleafed to aſſert, at Mr. Wilkes was 
tried and convicted by a FAVOURABLE jury, page 10. 
A favourable jury, which aſked no one queſtion, and 
only pronounced the ſingle word gurlty, is abſolute 
nonſenſe. It is only to be paralleled by Lord 


Mansfield's declaration on the reverſal of Mr. 


Wilkes's out-lawry, that he had the ſtrongeſt inclina- 
tion in FAVOUR of the defendant, You ought to 
have ſaid that he was tried by an z/egal jury, for 
notices declaring that the trials were put off, ſigned 
Summoning-Officer, were ſent to ſeveral of the legal 
ſummoned jury only the day before the trials, ſo that 


no fair jury of his countrymen have pronounced 


any judgment on him, You knew this circum- 


ſtance, and therefore were greatly criminal in de- 
nying Mr. Wilkes the juſtice of going into this 


part of his Petition. Was the jury which found 
Mr. Wilkes guilty of publiſhing an unpubliſhed 
poem, a favourable, or even a conſcientious, jury? 


You declare that it was for a libel certainly not lefs 
ſeditious or eriminal than Dr. Shebbeare's, page 10. 
What you think ſeditious or criminal, you only 


can 


: 
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can determine. As to the Sixth Letter to the Peg: 


ple of England, it was charged in tlie information 


to be falſe, as well as wicked, &c. and was proved 
fo to the ſatisfaction of all mankind. Was the 


6 9. > SPS > „ 8 3 2 8 
word falſe in the information againſt the North 


Briton, No. 45? The charge of falſhoed was not 
made againſt any part of that paper. If it had, and 
Mr. Wilkes continued in a ſtate of health to have 
directed his own defence, he would have / bpznacd 
you to prove various articles in it, particularly that 
important paſſage, the large debt on the Civil Lift, 
already above half a year in arrear, ſhews pretty 


clearly the tranſattions of the winter. Did you 


learn thoſe manzuvres from the great father of 
corruption, Sir Robert Walpole, of whom you 


peak with ſuch reverence? You, Sir, were 


in the Houſe of Commons on the firſt day of the 
Seſſion in 1763. Mr. Wilkes there maintained 
that every line of the North Briton, No. 45, was 
founded on truth, He challenged Lord North 
and all the Miniſtry to point out a ſingle falſhood. 


Did his Lordſhip attempt it? Did you offer a 


word in anſwer to ſo direct and bold a challenge? 
You did not: you could not. What did the 
Houſe do? The very Majority accuſed. of that 
corruption expelled the uncorrupt Senator, whom 
: they 
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they thought to be the accuſer, and in that manner 
only juſtified themſelves, avenged the indignity 
. offered to them by one of their own members, page 
20, and puniſhed he particular offence committed 
' againſt them, page 21. I will venture to aſk even 
you, Sir, who have not entirely forgot, tho' you wiſh 
we ſhould, all your former pleadings at the Old 
Bailey, whether indeed a ſhort paper, which did not 
contain one line untrue, is equally criminal with a 
volume, which ſcarcely contained a ſingle truth, 
which traduced the Revolution, aſperſed the me- 
mory of King William III., groſsly vilified King 
George I. and II., and baftardiſed the whole royal 
family. Is the North Briton, No, 45, with the long 
liſt of hard ill-ſounding adjectives, malicious, ſeditious, 
' ſcandalous, &c. equally criminal with ſuch a paper ? 
Lord Mansfield declared in Weſtminſter Hall, 
that Dr. Shebbeare by that LETTER approached the 
neareſt to High Treaſon -without afually committing 
it, of any paper he ever read. The trial was in 1 758, 
yet ſo ſhort a time afterwards as during your Ad- 
minſtration in 1763 this man was penſioned, and 
ſtill continues in the pay of government, I ſhall 
only mention one other particular on this ſubject 
to ſhew how diſingenuous you are in every the 
minuteſt circumſtance, When you ſtate how 
a . Do” | much 
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much more ſeverely Dr. Shebbeare was treated 
than Mr. Wilkes, you mention that the Doctor 
was fined, pilloried, and impriſoned, but you care- 
fully conceal from us, that his fine was but zl, 
Mr. Wilkes was fined 5ool. only for the North 
Briton, No. 45. | 


I agree entirely with you, Sir, that the motion 
for expelling Mr. Wilkes was not unenpected, page 5. 
72 It had been long foreſeen, and was very generally 
bY known after the firſt week of the laſt ſeſſion, 
| When Mr. Fitzherbert's viſit to the King's Bench 

proved ineffectual, and Mr. Wilkes's Petition to 
| the Houſe of Commons was preſented on the fol- 
| lowing day, it was underſtood that he was marked 
| out as an immediate facrifice, that the miniſter's 

power was held, even for the winter, by the. tenure 
of carrying two points, which the Court had at 
heart, «zhe expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, and the paying 
the enormous debts of the Civil Liſt. The laſt was 
not half ſo earneſtly urged as the former, for much 
additional ill humour and anger againſt that gentle- 
man had been conceived from his rejecting every 
intrigue and negociation, male and female; for his 
pardon, and repeatedly declaring to a great man's 
agent, when he was deſired to name his own con- 
| ditions, 


„ 

ditions: that he never would accept a pardon, un- 
leſs it came entirely unclogged, and unconditional, and 
that he would owe it only to his Sovereign's grace 
and favour. Such an unconquerable ſpirit of free- 
dom even in priſon, and the juſt defence of his 
own innocence, were not, and never will be for- 
given. They will create him difficulties and diſ- 
trefſes from the ſame quarter, with which he will 
ſtruggle as long as he lives. 


Bout ain that had Mr. Wilkes ventured to 
return home, whilſt you had the bonour to be en- 
truſted with the executive powers of the flate, he 
ſhould not have remained out of cuſtody four and. 
twenty hours, without ſubmitting himſelf to the 
juſtice or the mercy of the King, whom he had ſo 
 grievouſly offended, page 49. Such is the wretched 
cant of miniſters, whenever they are attacked them- 
ſelves, but the impoſture is too ſtale to paſs. It 
is impoſſible to ſuppoſe the King was grievouſly of- 
fended, becauſe the Miniſters were treated accord- 
ing to their exceeding demerits, when at the ſame 
time the utmoſt reverence was ſhewn to his ſacred 
character. In that very paper he is ſaid to be 4 
prince of ſo many great and amiable qualities, whom 
England truly reveres, and it is added, the erſonal. 
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character of our preſent amiable Sovereign makes 
15 eaſy and happy that ſo great a power is lodged 
in ſuch hands. Might not therefore the North 
Briton, No. 45, after ſuch juſtice done to the 


character of, the Sovereign, ſafely ſay of Miniſters, 


The Scot Miniſter has indeed retired. Is nis 
influence at an end? or does ne ſtill govern by the 
THREE wretched tools of his power, who to their in- 
delible infamy have ſupported the moſt odious of his 
meaſures, the late ignominious Peace, and the wicked 


extenſion of the arbitrary mode of Exciſe ? but the 


Miniſters, and Mr. Grenville in particular, one of 


the three, were indeed juſtly as well as grievouſly 


offended, and therefore he again in his SPEECH very 
indecently introduces the. ſacred perſon of the king 


to avenge his own private, and perſonal quarrel. 


Neither the j/tice nor the mercy of the King were 
in any part of the buſineſs once compromiſed. The 
very cauſe of all this dire diſcord was merely 


Junonis gravis ira, et inexſaturabile pectus, 
Quam nec longa dies, pietas nec mitigat ulla. 


But let me afk, did you not, Sir, adviſe and ſupport 


Lord Bute's two favourite meaſures, the Peace, and 
the Exciſe, and did not the moſt grievous and op- 


25 part of that duty on Cyder and Perry 
continue 
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continue till the too ſhort-lived FREE of 
the virtuous Lord Rockingham, The ſubject was 
then indeed ar length relieved, but the Petitions of 
the City of London to the King, and to the other 
branches of the legiſlature, were preſented during 
Lord Bute's Miniſtry, in which whole period, 
and the ſubſequent triumvirate, the oppreſſion 
continued. This could not have happened but 
from. the wicked artifice of Lord Bute to inſinu- | 
ate at firſt to his Maſter the neceſſity, and of 
you afterwards to perſuade the continuance of 
that Exciſe, by which the private houſes of every 
peer, gentlema n, frecholder, and farmer, were made 
liable to/be entered and ſearched at pleaſure by an in- 
* ſolent exciſeman, I ſhall ſtate the conduct of Henry 
IV. of France on a ſimilar occaſion. The example 
will carry the greateſt weight, for it is given us 
by confeſſedly the moſt brave, humane, magna- 
nimous, and gallant gentleman of all modern 
princes, hoſe godlike deeds and ſad fate ſtill draw 
tears of gratitude and pity from every lover of his 
country in France. It will ſhew how happy a Prince 
is with a wiſe and honeſt Miniſters like Sully, and 
how much to be lamented when in the power 
of one, who wants wiſdom, like Lord Bute, or 


Mection for the people, like Mr. Grenville. _ That 
King 
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King had been perſuaded to lay an additional 
duty on wine, to be levied much in the way 

of your late Exciſe. The people in general 
murmured exceedingly, and the Parliament of 
Paris refuſed to regiſter the new edit. The 
King was at Fontainebleau. It became neceſ- 
ſary to hold a lit de juſtice, that the Sovereign 
in perſon might cauſe the edict to be regiſtered 
in his Court of Parliament, as it is always called 
in France. He therefore came to Paris, but 
was received by the people, whom he tenderly 
loved, in ſo cold a manner and with ſo profound 
a ſilence, contrary to what he had ever known, 
that he could not avoid exclaiming to Sully, Mor 
ami, pourquoi eſt- ce qu'on ne crie, Vive le Roy? Sully 
honeſtly explained to his Majeſty the nature of 
the projected new tax, and the general diſcontent 
of the people, upon which the king only ſaid, Mon 
ami, retournons- nous, and immediately went back to 
Fontainebleau. The edict was never regiſtered, 
nor the tax collected. The fooliſh pageantry of 
the lit de juſtice was ſucceeded by a moſt affecting 
ſcene, by the loudeſt acclamations, by the tears 
and bleſſings of the whole grateful capital. Such 
was the conduct of the great Henry IV.; and ſimilar 
would undoubtedly have been that of George III. 
on 


1 


really reſembled Sully, or even the portrait of him 

drawn for Mr. Grenville by the author of The 

Preſent State of the Nation, or for Lord Bute by 

the Chevalier D'Eon, in the Conſiderations Hi e 
et Palitiques ſur les * bo! 


You endeavour as mack you can to take off 


the odium of General Warrants, by obſerving that 
they have had ax hundred years prattiſe, under the 
eye of the greateſt lawyers, before the ſupreme courts 
of juſtice, without being ever queſtioned in one ſingle 


inſtance, page 9. You did not advert, that you 


were paying Mr. Wilkes the higheſt compliment, 
as the ' firſt perſon, who dared to oppoſe the long- 


uſurped powers of government, and to withſtand 


the greateſt lawyers as well as moſt arbitrary 
Miniſters, who had braved all their menaces, 
and laughed to ſcorn their threats of vengeance, 


in order to redeem his countrymen from op- 


preſſion and ſlavery, to reſtore the true prin- 


ciples of law itſelf, and to enforce the moſt 


important article in MAGNA CHARTA, DNullus 
liber homo capiatur, vel impriſonetur, aut diſſeife- 
atur de libero tenemento ſuo, vel libertatibus, vel li- 
beris conſuetudinibus ſuis,” aut utlagetur, aut int, 

| _ oat 


on occaſion of the City's Petition to him againſt 
the Exciſe, if the Favourite, or his Miniſter, had 
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aut oliquo modo deſtruatur; nec ſuper eum „int, 
noc ſuper eum mittemus, niſi per legale judicium parium 
ſuorum, vel per legem terre, ch. xxix. The preſent 
Lord Chancellor declared from the Bench, „that 


e a General Warrant is unconſtitutional, illegal, 


« and abſolutely void, and that he ſhould always 
“ conſider it as a rod of iron for the chaſtiſement 
& of the people of Great Britain,” and his Lord- 
ſhip judicially condemned the Seizure of Papers, 
but you, Sir, long prevented any Parliamentary 
cenſure in either caſe, although you knew that 
ſuch was the - uſage of our anceſtors in all points 
of that magnitude, when the public liberty was 
concerned; and till Lord Rockingham's time we 
do not find the leaſt mark of the diſapprobation of 
"General Warrants, or the Seizure, of Papers in the 
Houſe of Commons. Tou went farther, as if 
you were determined not only at preſent to juſtify, 
put to encourage ſuch 1 practices in fu- 
ture times. While you vey Firſt Commiſſioner, 
you obtained an order, which is entered in the 
books of the Treaſury, that all expences incurred, 
or to be incurred, on account of the North Briton, 
No. 45, or the Eſſay on Woman, ſhould be paid 
by the Treaſury, ſo that it is probable the ſur- 
viving Secretary, Lord Halifax, for having dared 

| S | 1 


„ 
to iſſue the General M arrant, will at laſt by e 
of the power of office only ſuffer public ignominy. 


All the circumſtances peculiar to the appre- 
henfi ion of Mr, Wilkes under the General War- 
rant you entirely omit in your Speech, Was it 
forgetfulneſs that you did not mention that the Ce- 
neral Warrant, under which Dr. Shebbeare was ap- 
prehended, iſſued during the late war with France, 
and the other by which Mr. Wilkes, and forty-eight 
other perſons, were ſeized, in the time of profound 
peace? In your compariſon of Mr, Wilkes's caſe with 
that of the Doctor, you forgot to tell us, that in the 
critical moment of a war with our moſt inveterate 
and infidiaus enemy, the Sixth Letter to the People of 
England was calculated to inflame the nation by a 
daring aſſertion even in the title page, that the 
« preſent grandeur of France, and the calamities of 
* this nation, are owing to the influence of Hanover 
„on the Councils of England,” and that the 
North Briton, No. 45, only told the people that 
Lord Bute, Mr. Grenville, and the other Miniſters 
had betrayed the intereſts of the nation at the 
Peace, had put a badge of ſlavery on us by a new 
and odious Exciſe, and were every hour abuſing 
the miſplaced confidence of the moſt. amiable 

E | Monarch 
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Monarch in the world ? You likewiſe purpoſely 


omit the civil treatment Dr. Shebbeare experi- 
enced in the late reign, and all the circumſtances 
of wantonheſs, oppreſſion, and cruelty exerciſed 
againſt Mr. Wilkes. You did not chuſe to contraſt 
the Doctor's caſe with what a Member of Parlia- 
ment experienced in the preſent reign, and with 
the orders given by your brutal brother-in-law and 
colleague, the late Earl of Egremont, to drag hin 
out of his bed at midnight. Was Dr. Shebbeare kept 


for three days a cloſe priſoner, without pen, ink, 


or paper, or friend, or relation permitted to come 
near him? Was he not very early after his appre- 


henſion carried before Lord Mansfield, and ad- 


mitted to bail, without the leaſt difficulty, or 
any enquiry into the plain defectiveneſs of that 
General Warrant ? But Dr. Shebbeare had only 


Injured the King and the nation : Mr. Wilkes 


was ſuppoſed to have attacked the Miniſters, 
and known to hate the Favourite, I believe Dr. 
Shebbeare is the only perſon, who has been ap- 
prehended by a Genera! Warrant, ſince Mr. Wilkes 
became a public man. He had no acquaintance 
of any kind with the Doctor, nor was he then 
better informed than the reſt of the public what 
kind of Warrant had iſſued on that occaſion. 

| The 


E 
The affair of Mr. Arthur Beardmore has 
been miſrepreſented. The Warrant againſt him 
for ſeveral numbers of the Monitor was made 
ſpecial, but directed the ſeizing of his books and 
papers. Mr. Wilkes knew Mr. Beardmore per- 
ſonally, went to viſit him at the Meſſenger's houſe, 
and endeavoured to perſuade him to bring an 
action of falſe impriſonment and damages for him- 
ſelf, his clerk, books, papers, &c. againſt Lord 
Halifax. This Mr. Beardmore abſolutely refuſed 


at that time. The tranſaction was in November 
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1762. As ſoon as Mr. Wilkes was releaſed from 


the Tower in May 1763, he began the legal pro- 
ceſs againſt the two Secretaries, the Under-Secre- 
tary Mr. Wood, &c. After the opinions of the 
Courts of Law were known, and Mr. Weed found 
guilty, Mr. Beardmore commenced his a&ions, and 
ſucceeded without any difficulty on the ground 
already made. It appears therefore to be the cauſe 
of liberty, which Mr. Wilkes had at heart, and 
that he did not act from the leaſt perſonal reſent · 
ment. I think it more than probable that with- 


out his cool perſeverance and firmneſs neither 


| General Warrants nor the Seizure of Papers had 


been judicially condemned to this hour. I ſhall 
E 2 only 


E 1 
only further add on this head that when all his 
papers were ſeized, not a line marked the leaſt 
trace of any correſpondence with the enemies of 
England, or of liberty. He came pure from that 
illegal teſt, and almoſt unhurt from that robbery by 
authority. He has no relations at Rome in the 
ſervice of the Pretender, nor other dangerous 
correſpondents at Paris or Madrid. There is 
perhaps an excuſe for the levities of thoſe papers 
from the contagion of great examples at that time 
and age, and their never being ſeen before but by 
a few friends, men of enlarged and liberal minds : 
but what apology is ſufficient for the firſt Com- 
miſſioner of the Treaſury ſuffering his ſolicitor and 
: agent Webb to retail ſuch private papers to declared 
. enemies, for his permitting the publication of family 
anecdotes, and the general circulation of many 
things at all times improper for the world, at 
that time highly injurious to the gentleman, on 
whom the robbery was committed? 


- You are pleaſed, Sir, to declare that you cannot 
give your aſſent to tbe propoſition, which has been 
made to you (for expelling Mr. Wilkes) becauſe if you 

did, you ſhould thereby commit a capital injuſtice — 


and 
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and that it is not conformable to the uſuge and laty of 
Parliament —or to the unalterable principles of natural 
equity — but a ntw and dangerous mode of proceeding, 
unſupported by any precedent or example in the records 
of Parliament, pages 11 and 12. I am glad to find 


you at length return to the lam and uſage of Par- 


liament, and I deſire you to explain your conduct 
with reſpect to this gentleman on the moſt impor- 


tant caſe in this age, relative to the very exiſtetice 


of the Lower Houſe. The world, Sir, condettins 
you for having in your Miniſtry betrayed the rights 
of the Commons to the Sovereign in a great dif- 


pute between the crown and the people. I need 


not, Sir, tell you that by the law of Parliament 
a matter of Privilege takes place of every thing. 
Mr. Wilkes had determined to complain to 
the Houſe of Commons on the fitſt day of the 

feſſion in 1763, that almoſt every privilege of 
Parliament had been violated in his perſon, that he 
had ſuffered an unjuſt and rigorous imptiſonment, 
a ſeizure of his papers, 8&c, &c. He had before 
the meeting of Parliament waited on Sir John Cuſt, 
as Speaker, and acquainted him that a complaint 
of various breaches of privilege would be made as 
don as he took the chair. He came down early to 

the 
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the Houſe, and ſecured a place very near the 


Speaker. The inſtant, in which Sir John Cuſt 
ſtepped into the chair, Mr. Wilkes roſe and began 
his complaint of violated privilege, There was not 
a doubt that Mr. Wilkes firſt roſe from his ſeat, 


and even on that account he ought firſt to have 


been heard, but the partial Speaker over-ruled him, 


and pointed to Mr, George Grenville, who as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ſaid, that he had a meſſage 


from the King, You, Sir, on your part inſiſted on 


your meſſage being firſt delivered and proceeded 
upon before a matter of. violated privilege. In 
this you knowingly gave a moſt dangerous 
wound to the liberties of the people, for no man 
is better acquainted than you, that the exiſtence 
of the freedom of a Houſe of Commons, and con- 


ſequently of their conſtituents, depends on privi- 


lege. It was evident that the whole of Mr, 
Wilkes's buſineſs would turn on his complaint of 
breach of privilege being heard before the royal 


_ meſſage. It is known that this fineſſe on your part 


was concerted with Sir John Cuſt before the com- 

plaiſant Speaker took the chair. © Now nothing 

ein the world could have given a ſtronger proof 

« of the exerciſe of this right (of privilege), 
| | 2 te than 
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« than the giving a preference to the com- 
« plaint of their own member to a meſſage from 
« the Crown ; whereas, nothing could ſeemingly | 
« invalidate this right more than the proceeding 5 
« upon the royal matter before that of their mem- 
« ber, and eſpecially, if there ſhould be not only a 
« doubt, but a certainty, that his was firſt moved. 
U pon the principle that privilege is to take place 
« of every thing elſe, nothing is of ſo much con- 
« ſequence to the community, as the relief of its 
« repreſentatives, from an unjuſt violence; they 
cannot do their duty as a Parliament without it ; 
« for the Parliament cannot be free, every county, 
« city, and borough cannot have it's deputy with- 
e out it. Too much reſpect cannot be ſhewn to 
*« the Crown by any man, as an individual; but it 
ill ſuits with the duty of repreſentatives of the 
people to be ſwayed, by any motives of perſonal 
« reſpect, to part with a jot of their own indepen- 
„ dency and dignity in their parliamentary capa- 
« city—A Letter concerning Libels, Warrants, 
&c. Sixth Edition, page 97. I will venture to de- 


clare that your conduct on this occaſion was not 
only a breach of your truſt, as a repreſentative of 
the people, but is unſupported by any precedent or 

” | | example 
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example in the recards of Parliament, page 12. Si 
ſafe ely challenge the gentlemen, tbe mo ft knowing Far | 


Journals of this Houſe, to produce a ſingle precedent of 
a fimilar nature, page 13. I cannot help aſking 
you in your own words, Hall you then, who are the 
immediate delegated guardian of that liberty and con- 
ftitution, pall you SET THE WICKED EXAMPLE, and 


attempt ta violate them to gratify your paſſions or your 


prejudices ? page 38. Former times have not pro- 
duced 4 man of ſuch daring and complicated 


guilt, as to give up in a Houſe of Commons the 
rights he was ſent there to ſupport, to plead for 
an infamous Peace and an oppreſſive Exciſe, 


tO adviſe a General W. arrant and a Seizure of 


Papers, and at laſt to croſs the Atlantick, by 


a few capital, arbitrary ſtrokes tq deſtroy the 


_ conflitutional rights and commerce of his fellow 


ſubjects in America, yet moſt prepoſterouſſy talking 
of the diſobequence of the colonies, page 40. 


You venture to aſſert © that the paper relative to 
Lord Weymouth's letter was complained of in the Houſe 
of Lords as. a groſs and impudent libel, waich Ir 
CERTAINLY Is, againſt a Peer of the Realm, and one 
of his Majeſty's Principal Secretaries of State, page 18. 

„ 1 Your 


= 
Your idea of a libel we may gueſs from your 
early ſtudies at the Bar, from your former plead- 
ings at the Old Bailey, from the malignity of your 
natural temper, but above all from your many 


years intimacy with Lord Mansfield, I do not 
mean to go into the large field of the nature of 


a libel, at a time, when truth ſtands trembling on the 
edge of law. I only maintain that falſbood is of 
it's very eſſence and firſt concoction. It is there- 
fore incumbent on you to ſhew that truth is viola- 
ted in the paper you call a groſs and impudent libel, 
for a true libel has the found of a ſtrange abſurdity 
to the ear of every man, who is not a modern 
lawyer or courtier, I affirm with Mr. Wilkes, thar 
there is not the leaſt mixture of falſhood, or even 
a daſh of error, in that paper, and that the buſineſs 
of St. George's Fields on the 10th of May 1768 
was a premeditated, inhuman, and cowardly maſſacre 
of fourteen innocent perſons, for which the people, 
after having made various fruitleſs applications for 
juſtice on earth, cry aloud to Heaven for ven- 


geance. As to it's being @ libel againſt a Peer of 


the Realm, and one of his Mejeſty's principal Secretaries 
of State, there is no privilege in a court of honour 


or conſcience below, nor of juſtice above, for ſuch 
„ foul 
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foul deeds in any man. The higher the ſtation of 
the criminal, the greater is the offence, and the 
more exemplary ought to be the puniſhment. The 
| fame obſervation extends to the Iriſh Lord, who 
afterwards in cold blood could approve and applaud 
the maſſacre, and, proſtituiing the authority of 
office and the name of his Sovereign, write a letter 
of thanks to mercileſs ruffians in the tile Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick did to the moſt brave 
and generous troops in the world after the glorious 
day of Minden. Is a libel greater againſt Lord 
Barrington, becauſe he is Secretary at War, and one 
of his Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy Council, when 
there is not the leaſt miſrepreſentation of what he 
has done? or is this very letter to you, which 
is undoubtedly a libel as much as the North Briton, 
No. 45, is this letter a libel more criminal, becauſe 
you too {till continue of his Majeſty's moſt honour- 
able Privy Council, when you are conſcious every 
word bears the ſtamp of truth? The only remark, 
which the impartial public will make on ſach an oc- 
caſion, is very natural. It is to lament that the Privy 
Council, and the great offices of ſtate, are now 
filled by fuch men. Wes 


You 


( 3s J 
You juſtly obſerve that the Adminiſtration have 
found out an eaſy and ſummary method for the pu- 
niſbment of thoſe, who ſhall libel miniſters of ſtate 
and you ſay of the Houſe of Commons, We have 
enough to do, too much ] fear, to maintain our own 
authority and dignity unimpeached, page 20. I join en- 
tirely with you in your fears, but not at all in your 
hopes. The authority and dignity of no aſſembly 
or body of men can be preſerved, who have com- 
mitted a capita! injuſtice, as you declare in your 
Speech, page 11, and afterwards you aſſert, they 
have gone contrary to he law of the land, the law 
and uſage of Parliament, the ſpirit of our conſtitution, 
end the general principles of natural juſtice, page 39. 
Such men ſurely deſerve neither a natural, nor a 
political, exiſtence, They muſt neceſſarily and 
immediately fall into the loweſt ſtate of humiliation 
and contempt, page 53. The diſbonour and odium of 
it (the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes) will cleave to 
that aſſembly, which ought to be the conſtant object 
of public reverence and affection, page 53. Since 
the day, when they committed this capital in- 
Juſtice, which affected not only the rights of their 
own Aﬀlember, but the franchiſes of thoſe who 


1 Bim thither as their repreſentative, page 13, 
1 they 
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they have advanced with Tarquin's raviſhing 
| ſtrides. to our ruin. They have arrogated to 
themſelves the right of chuſing a Member for 
the firſt County in England, againſt the conſent 
of the majority of the Freeholders. Mr. Wilkes 
foreſaw and foretold the progreſs of their uſurped 
power. The day after the vote, which you truly 
call a capital injuſtice, he told his Conſtituents 
in print, If Miniſters can once uſurp the power 
« of declaring who hall not be your repreſentative, 
e the next ſtep is very eaſy, and will follow ſpeedily. 
« It is that of telling you, whom you Shall ſend to 
c Parliament, and then the boaſted Conſtitution of 
« England will be entirely torn up by the roots.” 
Alas! Sir, his words were too prophetic. The 
Conſtitution of England is torn up by the roots. The 
nation returns the eccho from every part of the 
iſland, The people have carried this truth to the 
foot of the throne, and earneſtly ſolicited the 
diſſolution of the preſent Parliament, in order 
to reſtore the Conſtitution, and with it a ge- 
neral confidence in the Legiſlature. All other re- 
medies they have declared muſt be fruitleſs and 
ineffectual, This likewiſe, Sir, has been your doc- 
trine for many months, but have your actions cor- 

reſponded 


OE 
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reſponded with the pompous profeſſions of zeal and 
public ſpirit you made to almoſt every man you 
ſaw thro' the whole ſummer and autumn ? Let 
me aſk, where was Mr. George Grenville at the 
reſpectable meeting held for this purpoſe at Ayleſ- 
bury? It was your duty on ſo important an oc- 
caſion, poſſeſſing a very conſiderable property in 
the county, to attend, and to ſupport what you 
thought not only right, but of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity. Your brother, Mr. Henry Grenville, 
who has not an acre of land in Buckinghamſhire, 
attended, and the meeting had the ſanction of 
Lord Temple's preſence. As to the weak and 
flimſy excuſe of your being a Privy Counſellor, 
you ought to have joined at Ayleſbury in the Peti- 
tion to the King firſt, as having great landed 
property in Buckinghamſhire, and afterwards, if 
you were called upon at St. Jaines's to have ad- 
viſed your Sovereign, being ſworn- of his Privy- 
Council, a conſiſtency of conduct, if you valued 
that praiſe, would have induced you to ſubmit 
your opinion to his Majeſty of the propriety and 
fitneſs of yielding to the general wiſhes of a loyal 
and affectionate people. Lord Verney, a Privy 
Counſellor, acted in this ſenſible and ſpirited manner 

in 


( #3 
in your very county, and I am ſatisfied would be 
equally faithful to the true intereſt of the King 
and the nation even in the Council Chamber, but 
I fear you meditate a ſecond deſertion of your beſt 
friends, and, notwithſtanding all outward appear- 
ances, are bargaining again ſecretly with the worſt 
enemies of your country at home, who ſtill enjoy 
the full confidence of their maſter. 


Jou aſſert that the reſped? 401 reverence due to 
the Parliament, and the confidence repoſed in this 
Houſe (of Commons) are viſibly diminiſhed, page 
40. and in another part you obſerve that the Houſ? 
of Commons have enough 70 do, tro much you ſear, to 
maintain their own authority and dignity unimpeached, 
page 20. I fear indeed they have more to do than 
they will be perſuaded to do, but I am ſure not more 
than they may, if they will, very eaſily and expedi- 
tiouſly accompliſh. The way to maintain their aul ho- 
Tity and dignity #nimpeached is a very plain path, It is 
to follow the general voice of their conſtituents, of 
the people at large. The nation wiſhes an effectual 
place and penſion bill, which would only leave in 
either Houſe of Parliament the fer neceſſary ſervants 
of the Crown in the revenue, in the public offices, in 

| the 
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the army and navy, bills to reſtore triennial parlia - 
ments, to deſtroy the mode of proceeding by infor- 
mation, to eſtabliſh a fair and equal repreſentation 
of the people in the Lower Houſe, to give to the 
public the revenue of all ſine-cures, or to ſink the 
places themſelves, &c, but above all at this critical 
period to eſtabliſh a Commiſſion for taking and ſtating 
the public accounts, not to be appointed by the Houſe 
of Commons only, and conſequently to end with 
the ſeſſion, but to be erected by Act of Parliament, 
to be compoſed of the moſt able and honeſt men in 
the nation, as well as in the two Houſes, with full 
powers, and to continue fitting till the great work 
was finiſhed. When ſuch an AZ paſſes, we ſhall 
find the public defaulter of unaccounted millions no 
longer able to trifle with and inſult an injured na- 
tion. No more Privy Seals will then ſtop the courſe 
of public juſtice. We may like wiſe hope ſoon to ſee 
the ſettling of the accounts for your wo Treaſury- 


ſhips of the Navy, Theſe things would ſoon reſtore 


both the public confidence, and the public credit. 
With ſuch aids the hands of government would be 


ſlrengthened, and the Exchequer, inſtead of being 


drained and impoveriſhed, as of late in the moſt 
ſhameful manner, be recruited and repleniſhed. It 
was ſurely not only ridiculous, but highly oppreſlive, 
thay 


that a nation ſo exhauſted as this ſhould, after pay. 


[4] 


ing you nobly for a number of years ſucceſſively at 
the Boards of Trade, Admiralty, Treaſury and 
Navy, be obliged to give ſome thouſands a year to 
your /ittle Georgy boy, as Teller of the Exchequer, 


even before he could tell the number of his fingers. 


What an age and country do We live in, when 


you could make your boaſt of what a noble pro- 
viſion you had got from the public for your //tle 


Georgy boy, after creating a miniſterial fortune for 


yourſelf, and ſuch a man as Lord Holland could 


obtain reverſions for his family to the third gene- 
ration, when he had raiſed, by having the nation's 


money in his hands, a fortune — to that of 


many ſovereign Princes? 


-1, agree wich you, Sit, heh Mr. Wi les is now 1 
come an object of popular favour, nor is that popular 


favour confined to this capital, or to it's neighbourhood 
alone, but is extended to the moſt diſtant parts of the 
kingdom, page 40, but I totally differ with you in 


what you aſſert that he is indeed unbappy, becauſe he 
is guilty, page 8, or that he has not been the moſt op- 
preſſed and injured man this age has ſeen, page g. 


I know his innocence, his perfect love of liberty, 


and 


$ 


„ 


and his generous, diſintereſted plans for the public. 
believe him, although in priſon, not NDP; for 
he looks forwards, and 


Dares — boaſt, he feels no wiſh above 
The good of England, and his country's love, 


Even you allow that he actually poſſeſſes that fa- 
vourite wiſh of the excellent patriot and poet Chur- 


chill, the nobleſt reward virtue can receive, he love 
of his native England. I hope too that enjoyment 
will follow him to the grave, as it did his incom- 
parable friend; and I believe it, for the ſteadineſs 
of his conduct thro? life will I am perſuaded enſure 


to his laſt moments, and to his memory, the 


ſame glorious applauſe he now receives from 
a free and ſenſible people. He cannot but be happy 
even in the King's Bench, for he has received there 
the moſt endearing marks of eſteem and gratitude 
from his own county of Middleſex, and from the 
whole nation. While alive, thoſe honours have 
been Javiſhed on his name, which Envy rargly ſuf- 


fers to be paid but by poſterity, and only to the 


lovers of their country, and the guardians of public 
liberty. I do not wondet that he is a favourite 
with his country, He loves his country with 
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the enthuſiaſm and diſintereſtedneſs of a Roman, 


beyond private friendſhip, perſonal regard, or fa- 


mily attachment. He has ſtood forth with his 


perſon, pen, and purſe in ſupport of our moſt 


valuable rights. He has never weighed danger in 


| the nice, golden ſcales of Lord George Sackville, 


He has borne the moſt cruel perſecutions with dig- 
nity and fortitude. He has ſacrificed every conſi- 
deration of fortune and private intereſt to his maſter. 
paſſion, the love of England. It has been bis glory 
to ſtem the torrent of arbitrary proceedings, and 
to oppoſe all illegal precedents of power among 
us. Born with the ſpirit, but not to the for- 
rune of Hampden, he has ſuffered more, and 
gone greater lengths to the diſtreſs of his own 
private affairs in the ſervice of the public than 
any man in this country, You ſay hat be has not 
been the moſt oppreſſed and injured man this age has ſeen. 


Will you then tell us of another, a friend of liberty, 


and of the Brunſwick line, whoſe ruin has been 
planned and reſolved by all the three great powers 
of the ſtate, calling to their aid the firſt criminal 
law-court of the kingdom, each acting in their 
ſeparate capacity with the utmoſt degree of violence 
and rancour? Will deu mention another, who has 

been 


1 


been thrice puniſhed for the fame pretended offence, 
and that only a liel, firſt in the Houſe of Commons, 


then in the King's Bench, and a third time in a 


new Houſe of Commons? Will you tell us of 
ſomebody, whoſe houſe has been robbed by their 
own ſervants at the inſtigation of the agents of the 
Treaſury, and a parcel od idle verſes, feloniouſly 
taken from him, made a ſtate crime to keep him a 
year in priſon, and to puniſh him by a heavy fine? 


Have even the ſolicitors and agents of the Treaſury 


employed the very worſt means to arrive at the 


worſt ends imaginable againſt any other man? 
Will you give us anocher inſtance of ſuch a cloſe 


and rigorous confinement in the Tower, ſuch a 
general plunder of all private papers, ſuch tricks 
about records and jurymen, fuch a proſcription at 
home, tedious exile abraad, aj out-lawry, 
repeated expuiſions, fine and impriſonment? In 
ſhort will you tell us of any man, who has 
ſuffered all this only for attacking ſuch a fa- 
vourite as Lord Bute, and ſuch a Miniſter as 
Mr. Grenville? To compleat your embarraſſment, 
will you pleaſe to find my any where a being as 
guilty and vindictive as the firſt, or as mean and 
deſpotic as the laſt ? | | 


G 2 You 


LTR ES. 

Tou toll us that he Officers of the Crown—had at 
laſt recourſe to the ſhameful expedient of ſtipulating with 
Mr. Wilkes himſelf, the terms upon which he would 

conſant to be taken into cuſtody. To follow that pre- 
cedent yon (the Houſe) ought now at leaſt to aſt him, 
upon what terms he will conſent to be EXPELLED. Per- 

aps, if properly applied to, he may condeſcend to this 
requeſt as graciouſly as he aid to the former, and as 
voluntarily as be ſurrendered bimſelf a priſoner, when he 
ras taken with impunity out of the hands of the officers 
N 1 of juſtice—pages 50, 51. Such a language of in- 
| ſult has ſeldom been held to a Houſe of Com- 
| £3 mons, even in the moſt turbulent times. But the 
fact is falſified by you to ſerve your inference from 
it. There was no ſtipulation whatever between 
the Officers of the Crown and Mr. Wilkes. He 
gave two days notice to the Sheriff's Officer to 
come to his apartments at a fixed hour in the 
$ morning with the writ of capias utlagatum, and 
declared that he would attend the Officer, as his 

priſoner, into the Court of King's Bench. While he 
was waiting in the Chancellor's room adjoining 
to the Court, the Attorney General came out and 
aſked him, of be was really in cuſtedy. Mr. Wilkes 
anſweripg that he was the Officer's Priſoner, the 
| Attorney 


1 
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Attorney General delivered his Hat for the Writs. | 
of error into Mr. Wilkes's own hands, This is 
the exact ſtate of the fact. Mr. Wilkes entered 
into no ſtipulation of any kind with the Officers 
of the Crown. As to his expulſion on the third of 
laſt February, I think it greatly to his honour, that 
he has not from the firſt, on that or on any occaſion, . 
ſolicited the vote or ſupport of any Member in the 


Houſe, or great man out of it: He left every 
gentleman to his own ſenſe of duty to his coun» 
try, and relied entirely on a clear and good cauſe. 
As to private foibles, I hope he poſſeſſes great 
virtues enough to compenſate for them, and I 
ſhall only add, that he may apply what a very 
eccentric genius of this age has ſaid of himſelf, 
« My own paſſions, and the paſſions and intereſts 
„of other men ſtill more, have led me aſide, 
« ] launched into the deep before I had loaded 
„ batlaſt enough, If the ſhip did not ſink, the 
* cargo was thrown over- board. The ſtorm itſelf 


« threw me into port.” 


You approach us ſometimes with all the appear - 
ance of fairneſs and candour, but you have only the 
appearance. You urge againſt Mr. Wilkes's ex- 
ER” 
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pulſion, let not your Prejudices, let not your juſt re- 


fentments againſt the conduct and character of the man, 


ho is now the objeli of our deliberation, prevail upon 


ven to greund any part of your proceedings upen ſuch 
deſtrudtive and fatal principles, page 37, and you 


. fay, 1 have not changed my ſentiments relative to Mr. 


F/ilkes, of whom I continue to think exattly in the 
fame manner as ] have long done, page 40. I know 


Mr. Wilkes is very indifferent as to your ſentiments 
of him, or on any point whatever. You are not one 
8 of his conſtituents, as you tell the world in this 


Speech, if I had been one of the electars for the county 
. Middleſex, page 30. In almoſt every matter of 


public concern he mult. ſee that your judgment 
bas been both falſe and abſurd. I will examine 


but one caſe, but it ſhall be very capital; I mean 


the Peace of Paris, which yau fo entirely ap- 
proved. I will try it by your favourite rule of 
cconomy. I deſire you would inform us, if all 
the new territories tagether, which we retained 


after a war of ſuch prodigious expence, afford 
now a ſufficient revenue even to defray their 
own eſtabliſhments, ſo far from paying the intereſt 
of the very debt, which we contracted to make thoſe 


conqueſts. Yet. we know that Martinique, or 


Guadeloupe 


„ 
Guadeloupe alone, weuld have greatly affiſted, if 
not indemnified, us in point of revenue, and that 
it entirely depended on your friend, the enemy of 
England, the Scoztifþ Peace-maker, over whom you 
had then ſo great influence, to have ſecured us one, 
if not both, of thoſe rich and important iſlands. 


What a wretched bargain then in point of revenue, 


- as well as glory, did you plan and approve? What 
a ſpecimen have you given of your public æconomy? 
Shall we again indignantly hear you declaim on the 
pitiful, paltry ſavings of a few pounds at home, and 
only in caſes where you are not yourſelf concerned? 
I will however do you the juſtice to declare, that I 
never heard, nor do I believe, you received any part 
of the amazing ſums of French gold, for which all 
Europe is convinced that our moſt important con- 
queſts in the laſt war were ſold to the ancient enemy 
of theſe kingdoms. Will you pleaſe, Sir, to ſtate 
the balance of the clear revenue and neceſſary dif- 
burſements of the few territories we retained at the 
Peace, and to favour us with theſe accounts in the 
next pamphlet your ingenious friends//heatly, Lloyd, 
or Knox, digeſt from your crudities for the public. 


1 beg however they may be more accurate than 
any one calculation in the C:n/iderations on the Trade 
and 


1... 8:1. 
and Finances of this Kingdoms or T, be Preſent Sate 
of the. Nation. If they are not, I venture to pro- 
phecy that the public - ſpirited author of the Ober- 
vatious en the Preſent State of the Nation, the only 
. man ſince the age of Cicero, who has united the 
nnalents of ſpeaking and writing with. irreſiſtible force 
Aland elegance, will again detect your groſs errors, 
and even ſerve you up to the public, not withſtand- 
ing all the parade of the preſent haſty and ill-ce- 
mented political friendſhip. 1 adviſe you not to truſt 
1 much for your ſecurity to ſuch a mere phantom. 
a „ «& 7 The Temple of Friendſoip at Stowe ſhould teach you 
the mort duration and perfect futility of all ſtate 
connections, founded merely on plans of ambition. 
You well know that before it was covered in, and 
your Uncle, the:old Marſhal Cobham, had time to 
place only the ten buſts on their pedeſſals, no three 
of thoſe, political friends would willingly have con- 
tinued a quarter of an hour together in that, or in 
any other, room. The T eznple of Concerd and Victory 
roſe under your elder brother's happier auſpices, 
and I. ſincerely hope that the Goddeſs of Concord, 
jf ſhe has indeed inſpired her three new velaries with 
public ſpirit as well as private harmony among 
themſclves, will lead them ſoon to Victory, as among 
| the 
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the Romans the Temple of Virtue led to that of | 
Honoar. 4 The ſtatue of Libertas Publica i in a niche 
of this Temple ought to remind you, Sir, that 
freedom is the birth- right of every ſubject of this 
empire, -Britiſh, Iriſh, or American. If the Gren- 
villian Family Compact means to defend that, Great 
Britain, America, and Ireland, will join them: if 
it means only poſſeſſing the moſt lucrative offices of 
the ſtare, and ſharing the national plunder, the 
public concord, which now reigns thro' the whole tm 
pire will be all-powerfull without them, for there 
is at laft, as Lentulus ſays in Cicero, eoncornia 
et conſpiratio ommum ordinum ad defendendam liber- 
tatem.” 


Your private ſoitiments of Mr, Wilkes, whether 
you have changed them, or not, page 30, can be 
of no, conſequence to him, except from the 
value he ſets on your opinion, I believe hat is 
not now to be gueſſed. His real worth or demerit, 
will be eſtimated not from the fulſome praiſes of - 
ſome, nor the virulent abuſe of others, to which he 
 leems equally indifferent, but from his own conduct, 
and the ſteady purſuir thro? life of thoſe national 
objects, which he has declared to have, always in 
view, Poſterity will judge him with para 

H Real,. 
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Real, iatrinſick merit, no more than happineſs, cau. 


ol be perfectly aſcertained on this ſide the tomb. The. 


nation hailed the fair, auſpicious morn of Pulteney 
and Pitt; and gloried in their bright meridian luſtre, 
but with anguiſh beheld the melancholy, ſetting 
ſun, ſhorn of his beams, and now an eternal night of 
oblivion hes cloſed 95 them” both. | 


After Wikia us . wht you ink of Mr. | 
Wilkes, you kindly favour us with a part of your 
own character. It is drawn modeſtly, but we may be 
ſure not unfayourably. You tell us of yourſelf, if 
T know my own . failings, REVENGE and CRUELTY. 
are among the vices to which J am leaſt inclined, 
page 7. I remember likewiſe that in the winter 
of 1762 you declared repeatedly in the Houſe of 
Commons, that you had no AMBITION nor AVARICE 
to gratiſy. The moſt difficult, Sir, as well as the 
moſt important ſcience in the world, is confeſſedly 
felf-knowledge. You have gone half way, as you de- 
clare; in this arduous purſuit, You let us know 
what you are not. You need not tell us what you 
are. Mr. Grenville is not revengeful, nor cruel, nor 
ambitious, nor avaricious!. He tells us ſo himſelf. 
Can any man doubt ic? If * a man exiſts, let 

| him 
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him aſk Mr, Wilkes his opinion of the two firſt qua- 
lities, and Lord Bute of the two laſt. Altho' they 
agree in no one other point, I dare ſay they now do 
in theſe four as to Mr. Grenville, I regret-that you 
have. delineated only ſo ſmall a part of that happy 
compoſitiom which makes your admired character. 
The next Speech, I truſt, will furniſh the reſt, and 
you may as juſtly give yourſelf the geln: praiſe 


of not being 
e ee ee buſy, bold and blind. 


Tou obſerve that Mr. Wilkes aſked the evidence 
at the Bar, Mr. Barlow, whether the precedents gucted 
by Lord Man field (about the aLTERATION of the 
RECORDS) were not all taken from the sraR 
CHAMBER, Page 43. He certainly had a right to 
aſk that queſtion, and he did it, I think, very pro- 
perly, for I have read in à book written by the 
greateſt lawyer of this age, I challenge this ſophiſt 
to produce one adjudged precedent of ſuch an alla - 
* ration.” Poſtſcript to a Letter concerning Libels, 
Warrants, &c. p. 114. No ſuch adjudged precedent 
has hitherto been produced, yet you, Sir, concurred 
with the Majority laſt winter in voting that the 
alteration of the records was according to lam and 
1 ; Juſtice, 
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Juſtice, and the practice of the Court of King Bench. 
As to precedents, there are certainly many of almoſt | 
every kind in the Courts of law, but thoſe only have 
authority with mankind, which are in themſelves 
juſt, and are made by wiſe and honeſt men in times 
of public tranquility and happineſs. No precedent 
therefore drawn from the Star Chamber, can now 


have authority. The Court of Star Chamber itſelf 


was abſolutely diſſolved, takenaway, and determined, and 
I wiſh your friends-would remember that the ſame 


Satute declares, that from henceforth ng Court, Council, 
or JUDICATURE SHALL HAVE, USE, OR EXERCISE 


THE SAME, OR THE LIKE JURISDICTION, This 
very Act paſſed in the glorious Parliament, or rather 


Synod of Gods, which met in November 1640, 


and in a manner contrary to every precedent in 
the Journals. The bill was only ance read, and 


never committed in the Houſe of Commons. Cla- 
rendon expreſsly tells us < that important bill 
& (for taking away the Court commonly called 
« the Star-Chamber) was never read but once 
& in the Houſe of Commons, and was never 


committed; which I believe was never before 


« heard of in Parliament.“ But the entire inclina- 
tion of the nation, which he mentions, made the 


Houle, to * the people, diſpenſe with their 
forms, 


53 J 
forms, of which they are undoubtedly the maſters, 
notwithſtanding'the jargon you, and the late Clerk, 
Mr, Jeremiah Dyſon, teaze them continually with 
on this ſubject. Had you bath lived in that age, 
which L devoutly wiſh for the ſake of this, you 
would, I believe, have oppoſed firſt the very ground 
of that bill, as built on the public liberty, and then 
obſtructed it's rapid progreſs, merely from the ſtale, 
unmeaning pretence of want of form, with which 
ſuch triflers eternally perplex men of real buſineſs, 
and this, I think, probably you would both have 
done in ſpite of the earneſt wiſhes and general i im- 
patience of a whole nation, which ypu are uſed to 
hold of {mall i pee. 
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I have now, Sis, gone through the moſt material 
parts of your Speech. If I have treated you with 
ſeverity, recolle& that you have deviated from the ho- 
nourable and noble office of ſpeaking the truth, page 8, 
and the venom ſo plentifully and malignantly diffuſed 
thro' your Speech againſt Mr. Wilkes, that I wag 
vindicating truth and a friend, and that you were not 
content with advancing many direct falſhoods againſt 
him in the Houſe of Commons, but by the 
prefent publication have ſpread them thro? the 
nation. One word on the late AE ATW Family 
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Compat?, and I releaſe you. I mean only the three 


brothers: all the reſt ofthe family are ofa innominata. 


1 love the amiable character, and J honour the abi- 
lities and public virtue of Lord Temple. I really 


believe him a friend of the people. 1 hope to ſee early, 


clear, and eſſential proofs of this from his Miniſtry, 
if ever the powers of government are entruſted to 
bim. If he heſitates, or delays, he will loſe the 
able opinion I love to indulge of his patrio- 
tiſm. As to the two other contracting parties, I 
think of Lord Chatham as his brother Temple did 
in the years 1766 and 1767, and of Mr. Grenville 
as his Lordſhip did in the years 1763, 1764, and 
1765. The Grenville Family have indeed been too 


much like a Scottiſh Family for many years. If one 


brother has at any time been quite right, another 
has always been as wrong, for he has been diamet:i- 


cally oppoſite. If one has been violent in appoſition, 
another has regularly kept the ballance of power 


even by ſupporting every meaſure of government, 
and filling ſome lucrative office. But it is really 
time, Sir, to put an end to all yourſilly, peeviſh bicks 
erings, and unintereſting, private, family diſputes. 


The public has laughed long enough at your many 


girliſh quarrels and reconciliations, and now expects 


Lord Temple to take the lead. If you are the Mi- 
niſter, 
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niſter, I ſhall tremble leſt the ſceptre of America 
ſhould be wreſted out of my Sovereign's hand, or 
the horrors of a civil war enſue between Great 
Britain and her Colonies. But Lord Temple, 1 
hope, is determined to do juſtice to the rights of 
every ſubject of this wide-extended empire, to give 
us freſh ſecurities for our invaded liberties, to 
eſpoule the cauſe of the people, and to ſettle by his 
weight and authority the jarring private intereſts, as 
well as to control the mad ſchemes of ambition, 
and the ſelfiſh views, of the whole brotherhood. On 
no other terms can the Grenvillian Family Compa# 
gain the power of the Court with the ſupport and 
the confidence of the Nation ; for both the Court 
and the Nation domum timent ambiguam, Tyrioſque 
bilingues. | 


I am, &c. | 


Nov. 4, 1769. : 
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TO THE PRINTER: 
S October 29, 1768. 


AFTER the great variety of pieces, which 
Mr. Wilkes, that ſubje& does not ſeem yet ex- 
hauſted, nor indeed is every particular of impor- 
tance relative to his public conduct hitherto known 
and authenticated. I ſay, fir; public conduct, fot 
J am entirely of opinion with the gentleman, who 
declares, I do not think myſelf at liberty to ſcan 
« the private actions of any man, but have a right 
to conſider the conduct of every man in public, 
« and to approve or to condemn his doings, as they 
« appear to me to be calculated, either for the 


_ « good or the hurt of his country.“ A letter con- 


cerning Libels, Warrants, &c, firſt publiſed in 
_ page 5, ſixth Edition. I ſhall not now ſtay 


I 2 to 


to this hour have appeared for and againſt | 


„ : * 
bu! - 8 : 6% 
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to ſhew how far the equity of this rule was violated | 
by the concealed author himfelf before he got half 
through his pamphlet, in a manner equally inde- 
cent and unjuft to a ſick and abſent friend, whom 
he bafely wounded; but after the long harveſt, 
which you; Sir, and your brother authors and 
printers have made of My. Wilkes, I ſhall venture 


to offer you a few tolerable gleanings. 


he public, Sir, have a right to aſk. why My. 


Wilkes did not perſonally attend the trials for the 
re. publication of the North Briton, No. 4.5, and the 


Efſay on Woman, as he did all the actions brought 
by the printers apprehended under the Genera? 
Warrant. We ought likewife to be told why he 
was not preſent in the Houſe of Commons, when 


the charge | againſt him was heard on the 19th of 


January 276. The juſtice of the tation, and his 
own perſonal. konc ur, demanded his appearance, 

He had made an appeal to his country, and the 
cauſe of liberty had a particular claim on a man, 


who had pledged. himſelf in it's defence. He was 
prevented, not by fear, to which I believe him a 


ſtranger, hut by a prohibition from the higheſt of 


end 


1 1 
end of December 1763 he went during the receſs of 
parliament to paſs the holidays with an only daugh- 
ter, who was at Paris for a part of her education. 

That journey being generally made in four days, 

often in three, the diſtance was of no conſequence, 
ſince in ſo ſhort a time he could hear from his 
friends. He was ſeized at Paris with a violent fever. 
A conſiderable inflammation, with other bad fymp- 
toms, attended the dangerous wound he received 
in a duel with Mr. Martin. In this condition he 
tranſmitted to the Speaker on the 11th of January 
1764 an original certificate of his ill health, ſigned 
by the French king's phyſician, and a ſurgeon of 
his army. He requeſted in the letter @ more diſtant 
day, that be might bave it in his power to attend the 
diſcuſſion of points, ſo very important in themſelves, and 
in which he was ſo materially concerned; but the de- 
cree of expuſſion had paſſed the lips of the Scottiſb 
miniſter to his ſlaves, the miniſters of the day, to 
whom for a ſhort time he had delegated his omni- 
potence, They were impowered in a proper man- 
ner to perſuade the ſame famous Majority in the 
Lower Houſe, which had been induced to approve 
the Peace of Paris, and in the firſt year of it to 
eſtabliſh the late deteſted Exciſe on cyder and perry, 

| not 


w 4 ; 
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not only to expel Mr. Wilkes, but likewiſe to vots 


him the author of the North Briton, No. 45, with- 


out the oath of any witneſs, or the ſhadow of legal 


f proof. According to the conſtitution of Eng- 


land. this being a fact, ought to have been tried by 
a jury of twelve men, and not enquired into by 


witneſſes at the bar, who were not ſworn. This 


dire æ attack on the rights of their countrymen in 
ſo important a point as the trial by jury, would 
have ſurprized the world in any other body of men, 
but theſe had before voted away their own privi- 
leges, or rather the privileges of the nation, for 


they are ſtriectly the ed of the conſtituents, who 


confer them on their repreſentatives i in parliament; 
The conſtitution gives privilege of parliament * as 


'* 4 Tt was not made to ſcreen criminals, but to preſerve the . 
2 very life and being of parliament, for when our anceſtors 
conſidered, that the law had lodged the great powers of 
« arreſt, indictment and information in the crown, they ſaw 
« the parliament would be undone, if during the time of pri- 
« yilege the royal proceſs ſhould be admitted in any miſde- 
% meanor whatſoever, therefore they excepted none. Where 
the abuſe of power would be fatal, the power ought never 
to be given, becauſe redreſs comes too late. 1 
>. A parliament under perpetual terror of impriſonment, 
«can neither be free, nor bold, nor honeſt, and if this privi- 
lege was once removed, the moſt i important queſtion might 

« he 


> 
C 5.6 
* 
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one of as beſt barriers againſt the violence of the 
crown, which might ocherwiſe in an important 


moment, in the laſt noble ſtruggle of expiring 


liberty, ſeize not five, as a former Stuart would 


have done, but foe hundred, deputies of the people. 


They had done this in ſo intricate and doubtful a 
caſe, as that of a real or pretended libel. They 


even went ſo far as to thank the crown for tbe ten- 


der regard expreſſed for the privileges of the Houſe in 


the caſe of Mr. Wilkes, although the Court of 


Common Pleas had unanimouſly releaſed him, be-' 
cauſe his impriſonment; was a violation of the pri- 
vileges of the ſame Houſe, and thoſe judges on oath 
were obliged to conſider the privileges of par-' 
liament as a part of the law of the land. I ſuppoſe 
their deciſion in his favour againſt the two Lords of 
bis Majeſty's moſt Honourable Privy Council, and Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State, who both ſigned the War- 
rant of commitment, is now acknowledged to 


be legal, for the preſident. of that court, who de- 


livered their opinion and his own, has ſince been 
promoted to _ firſt n in the wh auch in at 


2 


te be „ loft, or canes by a an irruption of. 
+* meſſengers, let looſe againſt the members . an hour ys 
46 " ys the A 5 . Fe 
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the parties under fo heinous a charge. The cruelty 
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this hour Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 

In other inſtances, notwithſtanding the clear prece- 
dent on their own Journals, of a Chief Juſtice im- 
peached for “ having in an arbitrary manner 
« granted divers General Wartanis for attaching. the 
«4 perſons, and ſeizing the goods of his majeſty's 
et ſubjects,” the expreſs: vote that the ſearching 
c and ſealing of the chambers, | ſtudies and papers, 
of members of parliament, and iſſuing out 
« warrants for that purpaſe, are breaches of privi- 
« lege, and the remarkable caſe in point, that 
% Mr. Laurence Whitacre, being a member of 
* parliament, and entering into the chamber of 
« Sir John Elliot, being likewiſe a member of that 


4 parliament, ſearching of. his trunks and papers, 
and ſealing of them, is guilty of a breach of pri- 


t yilege of parliament,” and Mr. Wilkes had on the 
very firſt day of the ſeſſion in 1762, made acomplaint 


_ againſt the under-ſecretary, Mr. Wood, the folici- 


tor of the treaſury, Mr. Webb, &c. and all the 
facts were of public natoriety, yet the Majority on 
the 14th of February 1964 arbitrarily vated that 


the complaint againſt them ſhould be diſcharged, yet 


without any declaration of their reaſons for ſo 
ſtrange a proceeding, or aſſerting the 1 innocence of 


of 
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of Mr. Wilkes's treatment in the Tower, to 1 
he was committed a claſſe * priſoner even for a miſ- 
demeanor, and the ſuffering no perſon for three days 
to come near a member of parlia ment to bail him, al- 
though committed for a bailable offence, were like- 
wiſe entirely overlooked by a Majority, glorying 
in a blind ſubmiſſion to the inhuman dictates of a 
cruel, deſpotic, and remorſeleſs miniſter. Thanks 
to the wiſdom of our anceſtors; who planned the 
noble conſtitution of this country, that Houle of 
Commons is now dead, but the memory of their 
infamy is immortal. They were ſuffered to die a 
natural death, although they had long ſurvived the 
good opinion, and totally leſt the confidence, of 
their maſters. No age produced ſo great a number 
of profligate and proſtitute ſenators. After the total 
loſs of the liberties of Rome, Tiberius did not 
find a ſenate fo, laviſh, and even the penſionary 
parliament of Charles II. muſt no ceaſe to be the 
tnoſt infamous in the annals of England. 


* 60 The law of England appoints 5 « in cuſs 
© todiam not in poznam,” acknowledges no 0% impriſon- 
© ment, whereas I was kept with the moſt extreme rigour." 
Algernon Sydneys afoleg y in the day of his cn. Page 173. 
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| Mr. Wilkes continued very ill during the | 
months of January and February, nor was he to- 


tecably recovered till the end of April. He ſeldom 
ventured abroad even in March that year. The 


1 Majority had made a pretence that the certificate 
of his bad ſtate of health was not authenticated 
before a notary public. He therefore in vindication 


of his honour tranſmitted to the ſpeaker on the 5th 
of February a freſh certificate, which proved that 
the former was in the due form, and gave the par- 


ticulars of his illneſs to that day. This was atteſted 


by two zofaries public, and the Eugliſb ambaſſador. 
The trials in the King's Bench however came on 


che 21ſt of February, the alteration of the records 
having been made only the day before. The next 


French mail brought to him languiſhing in bed, as 


a balm to his wounds, an account of the ſurprizing 
tranſactions of thoſe two days, although by the 
preceding poſt he had received the moſt poſitive 
aſſurances that the trials were put off, together with 


copies of counter · notices, ſigned ſummoning officer, 


which had been ſent to ſeveral of the jury. Could 
he have known the records would be altered after 
he had pleaded, he would certainly have given 


orders not to make any defence, and have ſought 
; | ” oo 


[4 


E 
a conſtitutional remedy. The proceeding to trial 
under ſuch circumſtances, when his folicitor had 
proteſted againſt the alferation, ſhewed how deter- 
mined his enemies were at any rate to make fure of 
huis conviction. If the alteration had not been 
made, the original records were too looſe and 
vague to have convicted him. The information 
muſt have been quaſhed®. Could be fuſpect the 


» <« The common opinion among lawyers has always bern, 

„that no judge, in a criminal proceeding ought to know any 

«« thing of the record before the trial comes on, unleſs obe of 

„the parties in open court move fomething thereon ; becanſe a 
judge is to be unprejadiced and impartial. The making 

4% of an iumaterial alteration in any eham ber would be folly, 

„the making of a meterial one avithent conſent, ſeems to be 

«« jnjuſtice, ſeeing it might prevent and remove an objectzon 

= | «+ fatal after trial, in arreſt of judgment. And what attorney 
| „in his fenfes would complain to any court againfi the pre- 
* fident-in it? I challenge this ſophift to produce one a 

« precedent of ſuch an alteration. His ſuppoſition of there 

« being no difference in legal fignification between the words 


©. zeney and pur port is grounded in ignorance ; the former hav- 
ing been determined to import an exact recital, and the other | 
<< only the general meaning and effect, of any deed or paper. 
* For which reaſon the firſt has been held to be ſuficient, and 
+ the other infufficicnt to ground a conviction.” Peru ta 

a Lettes concerning Lilel, Warrants, the Sciæure of Papers, Kc. 
p. 114. 
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alteration, which was deferred almoſt to the laſt 
hour? Lord Mansfield perſonally went through the 
whole of this buſineſs. The alteration of the records 
was made under his immediate inſpection at his own 
houſe; and he tried both the cauſes. The falſe and 


| cunkered Scot, whoſe peſtilential breath blaſted all 


our warriors* laurels, now exulted, and thought his 


ſubtle countryman had made him for ever ſafe from 


the moſt dangerous of his enemies, for that Mr. 
Wilkes had received the coup de grace by the wo 
werdifts and the out-lawry, which probably would 
follow, Could Lord Mansfield have imagined that 
Mr. Wilkes would have dared to return to Eng- 
land, I believe he would neither have tried the two 
cauſes himſelf, nor have yentured upon the altera- 


| tion of the records. 


The firſt plan of the Scottiſb miniſter's revenge 
was ſtill deeper laid. A complaint had been pur- 


poſely made to the Houſe of Lords by the Biſhop 


of Glouceſter, that the name of Warburton had been 
put to ſome notes of the Eſay on Woman. The 


diſhop in this affair, was however, only co- adjutor 
to a * lay lord, Bomini paſt homines natos turpllſimo, 


? Earl of Sandwich, 
ſeeleratiſſims, 
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feeleratiſſimo, contaminatiyimo, ho firſt moved the 
complaint, ſo much to the aſtoniſhment of his 
brother peers, that * one of them ſaid, Be never 
before heard the devil preach a ſermon againſt fin. 
It had therefore been determined that after the ex- 
pulſion from the Houſe of Commons, which was 
already bargained for, he ſhould be committed to 
Newgate on this pretended breach of the Biſhop's 
privilege, and continue there till a verdict was found 
againſt him. He would then be in ſafe cuſtody to re- 
ceive the ſentence of the King's Bench. The ſucceſs 
of this miniſterial craft was certain, had Mr. Wilkes 
been in a capacity of returning to England at the 
beginning of the year 1764. When he was able 
after the two trials and the expulſion, if he had re- 


turned during the lawleſs rule of an adminiſtration, | 
which had ſacrificed the liberties of the ſubject, and 


even their own ſecurity, to gratify the favourite's 
Juſt of revenge, he ought to have lodged in Moor- 
fields. He carried on ſteadily all chis time the 
cauſes againſt Lord Halifax, and they were only 
ſuſpended by his out-lawry, which took place in 


November 1764. The day, on which the grits 


Lend Le Deſpencer. 
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courſe, ſentence been pronounced, and the lau 


[3 _ 
of error were allowed in 1768, he reſumed the ar- 
tack, and I believe his lordſhip will not now be 


much longer able to mock the juſtice of the nation. 


On the changes of the miniſtry, with n 
but deluſive hopes, in 1766 he twice 


1 his native ſhore, 
Much fam'd for gen'rous ſteeds, for beauty more, 


25 ot Homer fays of Greece, and is equally true 


| of England, but one of the miniſters wanted the 


power, and the other the will, to do him juſtice. 
The Marquis was in his heart the warm friend of 


 kberty and his country. The Dale was the friend 


of —— Nancy Parfons's friend. 


Mr. Wilkes was out- 7 for contumacy in not 


_ appearing to receive fentence, The courts of law 


have always looked on out-lawries as odious. The 


' proceſs of out-lawry is to compel an appearance: 


as ſoon as an appearance is made, the court ought 
to be fatisfied. When therefore he came into the 
court of King's Bench, and declared an entire fub- 
miſſion to the laws of his country, it was mot na- 
tural to imagine the out. latry would have fallen of 


folly 
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fully ſatisfied. His EO on this, and 
likewiſe pointed out many defects in the form of 
the ogt-lazory, which proved it erroneous and in- 
valid. He had appeared, and declared himſelf the 
perſon, againſt whom two verdicts were found at 
chat very bar, but the moſt ridiculous, the molt 
farcical ſcehe imaginable followed. The judges 
{credite poſteri!) agreed not to know him, and he 
was ſuffered, notwithſtanding the two convictions 
on record, together with an out-Jazory, to depart 
che court of King's Bench in as full ſecurity as any 
of the numerous and aſtoniſhed ſpectators. It was 
then the determination to have continued the ouf- 
iawry. The ſpeech delivered by Lord Mansfield 
on the reverſal was compoſed, or rather tranſlated 
from the Latin, about that time, evidently as an 
apology for the eſtabliſhing of it. A week after 
chis, Mr. Wilkes fent to the ſheriff's officer to 
execute the capias ullagatum upon him at a fixed 
hour in his own apartment. He attended the 
officer into court the {ame morning, on the 27th 
of April, but it was not till the gth of June, when 
che out-lawry was reverſed. It was then at laſt 
declared originally null and invalid. This long 


delay 


FF a1 


| delay was the mote extroardinary, becauſe by his 


exprels orders the council had refuſed to argue that 


point any more after the firſt hearing, although 
preſſed to it by the judges. His reaſon was, that 
the public had declared an entire ſatisfaction in 
the ſtate of the argument, as left by Mr. Serjeant 
Glynn. Lord Mansfield reverſed the out-lawry 
merely on an error ſtated by the ſerjeant in the 
form, not on the large and liberal ideas of law and 
| Juſtice, on which the greateſt ſtreſs had been laid 
in the pleadings, This defect was the omiſſion of 
two words, pro tomitatu. Mr. Wilkes however, 
J believe, owes the reverſal of his out-lawry to no 
legal pleadings, no ſubtle arguments, or nice diſ- 
tinctions, to no pretended failure of form where | 
no form whatever is preſcribed, but io the tempet 
and high ſpirit of the times, to the peeple of 
England in general, more than to any one man. 
He has that moſt eſſential obligation to the nation at 
large, not to the kindneſs of any particular. 


The little piece of chicane J have mentioned in 
the Engliſh law is only to be paralleled by a ſimilar 
nicety among the Romans, which gave the pretext 
to a like reverſal of the proſcription of Cicero. 
The law againſt him was bad grammar and falſe 


latin, 


L $3 -] 

latin, for the tenſe was miſtaken. It was drawn by 
Sextus Clodius, the MWedderburn of the Roman bar, 
but inſtead of interdicatur, it was inlerdictum At, 
which Cicero declares rendered it null. At quid 
tulit legum ſcriptor peritus, callidus ? Velitis, jubeatis, 


ut M. Tullio agua et ignis interdicatur ? non tulit ut 


INTERDICATUR: guid ergo? ut INTERDICTUM 
sr. Afterwards he obſerves, Quid // iis verbis ſcripta 
eſt iſta proſcriptio, ut ſe ipſa dilſolvat? He gives the 
reaſons at large, quod factum non eft ut fit factum, 
ferri ad populum, aut verbis ullis ſanciri, aut ſu uffra- 
gis confirmart poteſt ? &c, &c. 


1 mall now, Sir give you my opinion on ah 
other point of importance among the charges 
brought againſt Mr. Wilkes. He is ſaid to have 


ſpurned at all law and government, to have raiſed 


and fomented the riots and tumults, ſo frequent of 
late years in this kingdom; The whole of his con- 
duct demonſtrates the injuſtice and malice of this 
charge. The diſtractions and confuſions in all 


public affairs ſpring from a very different cauſe, 


from the general diſcontent of the people, who, 
in the fatal effects, obſerve and ſmart for the un- 
happy influence over the ſovereign of a REE 
country, which a man has obtained, who wants 

E oiſdem, 
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teu ſdom, and holds principles incompatible with rgxe- 
POM, as Mr. Pitt ſaid, although he has been con- 
tradicted by Lord Chatham. Mr. Wilkes has irre- 
proachably the merit of a good ſubject, for he has 
always paid a due reſpect to the laws, a reverence 
to the conſtitution, an obedience to the power of 
the magiſtrate, and to all juſt authority. Under 
repreated oppreſſions by the hand of power he has 


T only ſought the legal redreſs. He has claimed the 


protection of the laws againſt acts of injuſtice, vio- 
lence, and miniſterial robbery. The laws have 
fully juſtified the appeal. His enemies have been 
convicted of many atrocious, illegal acts, and con- 
demned by more than one ſovereign court of juſtice. 
He is indeed, Sir, a man more fined againſt, than 
Anning. After the ſharpeſt provocations, the con- 
duct of Mr. Wilkes has been cool, temperate and 
prudent. When he was releaſed from the Tower, 
he went ſoon into a retired part of Surry. He viſited 
his friends in the city, after that triumph of the 
laws in his perſon over miniſterial tyranny, only in 
the moſt private manner, to avoid every poſſibility 
of a tumult among the people, who thought him 
greatly injured, and had warmly eſpouſed his cauſe 
in gratitude to a man, qui libertatem civibus ſtabili- 
verat, in Tully's phraſe. He did not make a vain 
| - _ fooliſh 


(98 3 

| fooliſh progreſs through ſeveral counties, like the 
mad Tory Parſon in Queen Anne's time. He went 
only once into Buckinghamſhire, and he choſe the 
king's birth-day for the time of his coming among 
his conſtituents at Ayleſbury, that the rejoicings 
on his return to them might diſtinguiſh that auſpi- 
cious day. On the occaſion he gave an entertain- 
ment to the Borough, after which he returned to 
town. en | | 


The ſame ſpirit of moderation and prudence 
dictated all his future meaſures, and he ſtudiouſly 
avoided every thing which could inflame. Since 
his laſt return to England, the City and Middleſex 
elections have given freſh proofs of his love of de- 
cency, peace, and order. He exerted himſelf 
during the whole time of the poll at Guildhall to 
preſerve the peace of the city, and his laſt, words 
on quitting the huſtings were, Gentlemen, I recom- 
mend it to you in the firongeſt manner to exert your- 
felves to preſerve the peace and quiet of this great city. 
That attention to the public good in ſuch a moment 
of humiliation to an unſucceſsful candidate carries 
with it in my idea particular merit, but the action, 
by which it was followed, gives it great luſtre. The 
livery in general had been diſguſted by the par- 
tiality of the firſt city magiſtrate, and irritated by 
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the miniſterial orders to vote for their creatures, 
- which were iſſued from ſome of the boards. Thoſe 


orders had appeared in moſt of the public prints. 


The people were fully informed of every tran. 
action. They thought the election unfair from 
the beginning, and were farther provoked the laſt 
day at the ſhutting the great iron gates during the 
time of the poll, by which many of the livery were 
prevented getting into the hall. It was believed 


that they intended at the cloſe, before the num- 


bers could be caſt up and proclaimed, to have 


ſeized and deſtroyed the poll books, that the 


whole proceedings, which they conſidered as ir- 
regular, might be void, The moment of the 


clerks delivering the poll books to the ſheriffs on 
the huſtings in order to be caſt up by them, was 
to have been the ſignal, Mr. Wilkes was informed 
of this, and he prevented it by retiring asſoon as the 
poll was finiſhed, before the books could be caſt 
up, even by the clerks, and delivered. The 


greater part of the people, as on the former days, 


followed Mr. Wilkes. All the other candidates 
remained in the hall with their friends, the ſheriffs 


proceeded to caſt up the books, and the declaration 
of the numbers on the final cloſe of the poll was by 


this prudent meaſure made with very little con- 


fuſion, 


1 * | 
fuſion. The former days of the poll Mr. Wilkes 
had attended the caſting up of the books, even by 
the ſheriffs, and the affixing of the numbers for 
public inſpection at the upper end of Guildhall. 
One of the ſucceſsful candidates thanked him pub. 
lickly, as he was retiring from the huſtings, for 
the excellency of his conduct. 


The Middleſex ele&ion furniſhes another proof 

of the care Mr. Wilkes has taken to maintain de- 
cency and good order. A great riot was appre- 
hended, which ſeemed to be the favourite, and 
indeed then became the only, reſource of the other 
party. The ovt-lawry ſubſiſting, they had with 
the baſeſt views molt falſely and infamouſly aſſerted 
in the public papers, that he might be killed like a 
wild beaſt, and ought to be ſhot like a mad dog, 
that ſuch an action would be not only innocent, 
bur meritorjous. He diſperſed through the county 
many thouſand addreſſes to the freeholders, entreat- 
ing their aſſiſtance for the preſervation of the pub- 
lic peace, without a hint of his private ſafety. He 
might certainly have been attended by a numerous 
cavalcade to Brentford. Many of the freeholders 
preſſed it as a proper, and the uſual, meaſure; but 
he choſe the moſt private manner, and went there 
| the 


| the evening before the election with only one ® 
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gentleman, whoſe friendſhip he ranks among the 


- honours and bleſſings of his life. The election was 


carried through in the greateſt freedom and order, 
with a general ſobriety never before ſeen on ſuch an 
occaſion, intirely owing to the influence of Mr. 
Wilkes and his friends. On the ſame principle of 


preventing even the poſſibility of a tumult or riot, 
he declined the being * and other uſual __ 


nours. 


I am aſhamed, fir, to have dwelt ſo long on a 


point, which may te proved by the whole of Mr. 


Wilkes's conduct. Even his preſent ſituation has 
given him a glorious opportunity, which I do not 
recollect has happened to any other man, of ſhewing 
his obedience to the laws and to the civil magiſtrate. 
After the refuſal of bail by his judges before 


| ſentence, in his way to priſon he was reſcued by 
his countrymen. The officers of juſtice, who had 
the charge of him, were in the utmoſt danger. 


Mr. Wilkes had that day the happineſs of preſer- 
ving three lives, although perhaps. not the three 
he would have choſen from the whole ſpecies. Af- | 


The Reverend Mr. > Horne, Miniſter of New Brentford. | 


ter wards 


- L: 4 

terwards by a ſtratagem, and in diſguiſe, he 
eſcaped into the priſon, to which he had been ſen- 
tenced in the morning. The Marſhal ſoon came, 
ſtill pale, trembling, and aghaſt, ready to fall on 
his knees no leſs from fear than gratitude, thanked 
him in the warmeſt terms, and ſaid, it was impoſ- 
fible be could continue in the King's Bench priſon twenty- 
four hours, if there was any honour in government, 
He has now been there above half a year, and I 
dare ſay he will paſs the next eighteen months in 
the ſame place, for although the envenomed cauſe 
of all his, and the nation's wrongs is fled, yet the 
ſting is left behind. The accurſed thing is not now 
indeed in the midſt of us, but we do not know how 
foon the vengeance of heaven may for our fins 
chaſtiſe us in as full a meaſure of wrath as before. 
Since his letter to the king in the beginning of 
March, Mr. Wilkes has made no“ application to 
any perſon whatever reſpecting his pardon, and I 
prophecy that he will be left where he is till the 
18th of April 1770, with only the teſtimony of 


* Many perſons affecting to believe that the King never 
received that Letter, Sir Joſeph Mawbey delivered into his 
| Majeſty's own hands a Petition from Mr. Wilkes in the month 
following the date of this Epiſtle. : 


a good 


[1]. 


a good conſcience, the ſatisfaction of having done 


real ſervices to his country, and the love of a 
grateful nation. He will then emerge with dignity 
and glory, for I believe he will have the confidence 5 
of the public enough to carry through many con- 
ſtitutional points of liberty, in conjunction with 
other true lovers of their country, and perhaps to 
compleat the plan of freedom, which even the 
glorious revolution left imperfect. | 


In the mean time under the weight of the moſt 
unjuſt oppreſſions, Mr. Wilkes's friends have the 
comfort of finding that he poſſeſſes peace and for- 
titude of mind, that he does not bate a ot of heart 
or hope, but till bears up and ſteers right onward. 
He might add that all he has ſuffered has been 


In liberty's defence, his noble taſk, 
Of which all Europe rings from fide to ide. 


I hope he will atone for the diſſipation of too gay 


a youth, and that the reſt of his life will be ule- 
fully em ployed for this nation, whether in the gloom 
of a priſon, or at large among chearful and genial 


friends, of ſenſe and honour, with a ſteady, diſin- 
tereſted, and inviolable attachment to the cauſe of 


| liberty. After a few tedious months he will look 


back | 


E | 
back with joy on his paſt ſufferings, and the happy 
conſequences of them to this kingdom, That re- 
flection will give a keener reliſh to what I believe 
he may now expect ſince his return to England. 
I cruſt that he will no more be a wanderer, nor loſt 
in the primroſe path of pleaſure, but that we ſhall 
ſce him on every great occaſion ſacrificing to public 
virtue, at all times happy and free in his native 
country, in the boſom of philoſophy and friendſhip. 
Although he has ſuffered a long exile, and been 
broken on the wheel of fortune, yet being at laſt 
reſtored to the land of freedom, when all his cruel 
wounds are at length healed and forgotten, I 
expect that among his houſhold deities he will erect 
a temple to LIBERTY, and dedicate an altar 


FORTUN/ZZ REDUCI.: 


I am, &c. 
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AN APP E N DI X, 


Containing Parr xs referred to in the two 
foregoing LETTERS, 


Ne 1. 


Page 2. K General Warrant may carry horror and 
| rs cruelty to every family and every indi- 
* vidual in the iſland.“ | | 


The General Warrant: 
GEORGE MONTAGU DUNK, Earl of 


HALT Ax, Viſcount SunBURY, and Baron 
1 HALIF Ax, one of the LoRps of his MajesTY's 
* moſt honourable Privy Councit, Lieutenant 
General of bis MAIEST 's Forces, and principal 
Secretary of State. | 


Theſe are in his majeſty's name to authorize and require 
you, (taking a conſtable to your aſſiſtance) to make 
ſtrict and diligent ſearch for the authors, printers, and 
publiſhers of a ſeditious and zreaſonable paper, entitled 
the NoxTH BriToN, Ne 45, Saturday April 23, 1763. 
Printed for G. Kearſley, in erer London; and 
them, or any of them having found, to apprehend and 
ſeize, together with their papers, and to bring in ſafe 

cuſtody, before me, to be examined concerning the pre- 
miſes, and further dealt with according to law; in the 
due execution whereof, all mayors, ſheriffs, juſtices of 
the peace, conſtables, and all other his majeſty's officers 
civil and military, and loving ſubjects, whom it may 
concern, are to be aiding and ailing to you as there 


Mall be gccafion, And for ſo doing, this ſhall be your 
M 2 warrant. 


[ 4 7 


warrant, Given at St. James's the twenty-ſixth day of | 
April, in the third year of his majeity's reign. 


DUNK HALIFAX. 


| * To Nathan Carrineton, Jobn 

| | 9 Ilatſin, and 

| | Robert Blackmore, four of \ 
his Majeſty's Meſſengers 
in Ordinary, 


J 2, 


Page 4. Nor the Warrant of Commitment to the 
„ Tower.“ | Cr IE IST | 


The Warrant of Commitment. 2 


CHARLES Earl of EGREMONT, and GEORGE 
DUNK Ear] of HALIFAX, Lorps of his Ma- 
JESTY's moſt honourable PRIVTY CouNCiL, and 
Principal Secretaries of State. 


T heſe are in his majeſty's name, to authorize and require 
ou, to receive into zaur cuſtody the body of ohn 
Wilkes, Eſq; herewith ſent you, for being the author 
and publiſher of a moſt infamous and ſeditious libel, 
entitled the Nox TH Briton, Ne 45; tending to in, 
flame the minds, and alienate the affections, of the 
people from his majeſty, and to excite them to trat-erous 
inſurrections againſt . the government; and to keep 
him ſafe and cloſe, until he ſhall be delivered by due 
courſe of law. And for ſo doing this ſhall be your 
warrant. Given at St. James's, the zoth day of April 
1763, in the third year of his majeſty's reign. | 


E GREMONT. L. 8. 
DUNK HALIFAX. L. s. 


John Lord Berkley of Srat- 
n, Conſtable of his Ma- 
jeſty's lower of London, > 
or to the Lieutenant of 

the ſaid Tower, or 0 ; 
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Page 8. The Record, being in the King's Bench, 5 


e has been altered.” 


Extract from an Enquiry into the Doctrine lately propa- 
gated, concerning Aitachnients of Contempt, The A teration af 
Records, and the Court of Star -Ghamber. 4to. London 1769. 
Printed for Williams, page 49. 3 5. ; 


Where liberty and protection are the principal objeAs 
of government, nothing can be more alarming and dan- 
gerous to the people, than the judges aſſuming a power of = 
employing their own diſcretion, inſtead of the law, in the is 
adminiſtration of juſtice, It will be a ſuperlative degree 
of folly to ſuppoſe ourſelves governed by law, if the judges 
can, exceed or abrogate the rules' of it, and puniſh us 
for ſaying we are oppreſſed. The law is matter of inſti- 
tution, a judge hath nothing to do with the reaſons of it; 
his office is merely miniſterial, and ſolely to declare what 
it is, not what it * ſhould be; there the line of his power 
is drawn. He who paſſes it either through vanity, pre- 
ſumption, or corruption, is a traitor to the public. The 

Spirit of the common law, in the ſtrictneſs of holding the 
judges to ſuch preciſions, as not to be authorized to amend 
any record before them, even in a ſyllable or a letter, is 
not generally perceived, or the force of it underſtood, 
which hath made ſome judges more bold than others in 
this reſpect. Nevertheleſs, it is the ſecret wherein the 
ſtrength of the conſtitution lies, as the ſtrength of Sampſon 
did in his hair. It is the great and only effectual bar that 
human wiſdom can raiſe to preſerve the public ſafety from 
violation by the judges. Was it otherwiſe, as they ate 


; 


* Sir William Parkins, who was concerned in the aſſaſſination plot, 
againſt king William III. on his tria) before Holt Ch. Juſt. prayed. 
the aſſiſtance of counſel in purſuance of ſtat. 7. Will. III. c. 3. 
but though this act had paſſed the royal aſſent before the trial came 
on, yet it came on before the act took place, viz. the very day 
pext preceding its commencement z upon which occaſion Holt faid, 
* We muſt conform to the law as it is at preſent, not to what it will 
& be to-morrow, we are upon our oaths ſo to do.” Fofi, Cr. Law. 
230. 232. 4 St. Tri. 630. 631. = Ws 25 wy 
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men 


„ 
men ſubject to the vices and follies of men; arrogance, 
caprice, prejudice, motives of ſtate and party, might uſurp 
the ſeat of juſtice, and the law be forced to give way to 
whatever an overbearing judge ſhould be pleaſed to call 
common ſenſe. Nothing therefore concerns the preſerva- 
tion of civil liberty, as well as property, more eſſentially 
than keeping up the old conſtitutional bar againſt the 
Judges exerciſing any diſcretion of their own not purely 
legal. This 1s a ſubje of very ſerious importance, and 
hath been defined with ſome ſpirit. 
A modern moſt elegant writer, ſeems to have profirtuted 
his character as a lawyer, in no inſtance ſo much, as in 
that, wherein he is pleaſed to cenſure the Judges, for ſcru- 
pulouſly declining to alter their records, without the ſanc- 
tion of an act of parliament“; however he hath the can- 
dor to admit, „that they may, through a decent degree 
« of tenderneſs, excuſe themſelves from amending in 
« criminal caſes; that they need not grant an amendment, 
„here it wonld work an muſtzce to either party; or 
„ where he cannot be put in as good a condition as if his 
** adverſary had made no. miſtake*.” _ | | 
A late learned and judicious + writer ſays, he would 
« afk by what authority or book cafe, a ſingle judge hath 
an undoubted right to ſummonce attornies to his cham- 
& bers, and direct amendments in the records of the 
„ court? and whether the courſe (which is the law) of 
6“ the court, hath not conftantly been, where either party 
c“ js defirous of altering a record, to apply by counſel in 
<<. open court for that purpoſe? and the reafon is obvious, 
«6 viz. becauſe a record being the act of the court, that 
« is of all the judges thereof, they ought all to be applied 
$5 to, for leave to make an alteration in their own act.“ 
L. C. J. t Coke ſays, all cauſes ought to be heard, or- 
dered and determined before the judges of the king's. 
courts, openly in the king's courts, whither all perſons 
may reſort ; and in na chambers, or other private places: 
for the judges are not judges of chambers, but of courts, 


3 Black. Com. 409. i 
+ The author of the preface to Dig. Lib. 

y I 2 Inſt. 03. 104. 
. | and 
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and therefore in open court, where the parties, counſel, 
and attornies attend, ought ORDERS, rules, awards and 
judgments to be made and given; and not in chambers, 
or other private places, where a man may loſe his cauſe, 
or receive great prejudice or delay in his abſence for want 
of defence; nay, that judge who ordereth or ruleth a 
cauſe in his chambers, though his order or rule be juſt, yet 
offendeth he the law, becauſe he doth it not in court. And 
the opinion is good and agreeable to this law, gui aliguid 


ſtatuerit parte inauditd altera, aquum licet ſtatuerit, haud 


æguus fuerit, neither are the cauſes to be heard upon pe- 
titions, or ſugg eſtions and references, but in curia domini 
regis. | 


that the charge, which was laid to the defendant, was not 


ſo certain and particular as it ought to be, for the libels 
were not ſet forth in hec verba, as they ought ; neither 
was the defendant charged directly with writing or making 
the very words and ſentences expreſſed in the indictment, 


but only that he made and wrote ſibels, in which among 
others, was contained © according to the tenor and © to 
« the purport * following.” After the above caſe had de- 

ended in the King's Bench ſeveral terms, and after it had 
brow ſeveral times argued at the bar, it was agreed by 
Holt chief juſtice, Rokeby and Turton juſtices, upon ſolemn 
argument on the + Bench, that if the indictment had been 
for a libel, containing, among other, “to the purport fol- 
% lowing,” it had been Þþ il], becauſe it had not imported, 
that the words were the ſpecific words which were in the 
$ libel, The court muſt be judge of the words themſelves, 
and not of the conſtruction the proſecuter puts upon them, 
but “according to the fenor following” imports the very 
words || themſelves. For the tenor of a thing is the , 


* Carth. 408. 3 Salk 226. pl. 3. 
+ Lord Raym. 41 5. 
t 12 Mod. 218. 3 Salk. 226. pl. 5. 
& Lord Raym. 415. 3 Salk. 226. pl. 5. 
| 2x Mod. 79. 85, 96. 3 Salk. 226. pl. 5, 
Ja Salk, 661. 3 Salk, 225. 226. pl. 5. 
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Motion in arreſt of judgment on an indictment for li- 
belling the government, and the objection made was, for 
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wanſeript; and Rolely ſaid the words « to the pura 
« port, were looſe and uſeleſs words; and the words 
« according to the tenor, being of a certain and more 
ſtrict ſignification, the force of the latter was not hurt by 
the former, which Holt chief juſtice agreed * to; and 
if on the trial, the words in the /ibe] had not been exactly 
the ſame, with the words in the di ment, the defendant 
could not have been found guilty f. > 

The juſt now cited ordinance of Edward the firſt was 
fo rigidly obſerved, that Ralph de Hengbam, chief I juitice 
of England in that king's reign, moved with compaſſion 
for the circumſtances of a poor man, who was fined 138. 
and 4d. in an S action of debt, cauſed the || record to be 


raſed, and made bs. and Sd. he was G fined 800 marks for 


this offence. 

The learned Doctor Blackſtone's remarks on Hengham's 
caſe, feem rather eguzvocal, for in the body“ of his com- 
mentaries, he obſerves that. « in ſtrictnꝭſs it was certainly 
indefenſ1ile,” and in the ** note he ſays, certainly his 
* offence was nothing very atrocious or diſgraceſul; for 
« though removed from the King's Bench at this time, we 
be - nd him about twelve years afterwar's made chief 

juſtice of the Common Pleas, in which office he conti- 


ce dee till his death.” Would not this reaſoning of the 


Doctor's be much more concluſive, were there not in- 


| ſtances of gentlemen of the long robe, who, finding the 


baſineſs of the bar not anſwer, have had intereſt, by 
means of fanu!y connections, to advance enen to the 


bench? C 


* 2 Salk. 417. 

I 12. Mod. 218. 219. 3 Salk, 225. 
1 4 Inſt. 255. H. H. P. C. 649. 

8 3. Inſt. 72. Forteſc. Rep. 393. 
4. Inſt. 255. ts Rep. 393. 
ty Rich. 111. . Inſt, 72s 4 Inft. 255. 8 60 Rep. 393. 

3 Black, 3 


With 
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Wich the fine of 800 marks the clockhouſe at 


Meſiminſter was builded, and furniſhed with a + clock, 


which continueth to this day . 

ö ham's caſe juſtice Southcot remembered, when Catlyn 
Ch. Juſt. B. R. in the reign of Queen Elizabeth would 
have ordered a razure of a S record in the like caſe, which 
Southcot utterly denied to aſſent unto, and faid openly & in 
court, that he meant not to build a clockhouſe. 


Thus we ſee how very cautious the judges were for- 


merly of raſing a record, and how very ſeverely the Lord 
Chief Juſtice of the Court of King's Bench was fined for 
doing it, (eight hundred marks, a large ſum in thoſe days,) 

though the chief juſtice's offence was an a& infpired by 
| humanity alone, and done from a mere motive of com- 


paſſion for a poor man, who had been exceſſively, and con- 


ſequently legally fined, 

Extract from the Political Regiſter for July 1768. 
Pd 2 is ſaid to have been _ concluſion of 

.' Serjeant Glynn's Speech {in the King's Bench] in 
Mr , Wilkes's cauſe, 3 a . 
My Lords, ; | | 

I have now done with my client and his cauſe ; your 
Lordſhips will determine according to your wiſdom. But 
here let me entreat you for the ſake of the ſafety of every ſub- 
ect of this nation, that your Lordſhips will pleaſe to 7 ſome 
limits to the diſcretionary power of ALTERING RECORDS 
that we may know for the future when we can be certain of the 
cauſe we are to plead; and that the ſubject may not be liable 
to ruin at the diſcretion of a judge. 1 


* Which ſum was entered on the roll. 4. Inſt. 255. 

+ It hath been ſaid, that the original bell to the clock is the ſame 
that now hangs in St. Paul's ſteeple. Upon this ſtory it is obſerv- 
able, that the firſt introduction of clocks was not till 100 years 
afterwards, about the end of the fourteenth century. 3 Black, 
Comp. 408. in note (x). 

1 3 Inſt. 72. 4 Inſt, 255, 

$ 4 Inſt. 255. i 
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| * Middleſex, 


In the KING's BENCH, THE KING 


25 gagainſt 

| | JOHN WILKES, Eſq; 

Francis Barlow, of the Crown Office, in the Temple, 
and William Hughes of the ſame place, ſeverally make 
oath; and firſt the deponent Barlow for himſelf faith, 
that on the eighteenth day of February laſt, he received 


directions from Mr, Wallace or Mr. Vebb, to apply to a 


Judge to get the information againſt the defendant amend- 


ed, by ſtriking out the word PURPORT and 10 5 


in it's ſtead the word TENOR, that he this deponent di 

accordingly apply to the Right Honourable Lord Mans- 
field, and obtained a ſummons to ſhew cauſe why it ſhould 
not be amended ; a copy whereof is hereunto annexed : 


and this deponent, immediately after he had obtained the 


ſame, ſent two copies thereof, viz. one to the other de- 
ponent, Hughes, who was clerk in court for the defendant, 
and the other copy to Mr. Philips, ſolicitor for the ſaid 
defendant ; and this deponent was informed, and does be- 
lieve, that ſuch copies were left that night at their re- 
ſpective houſes ; and this deponent Barlow further ſays, 
that in conſequence thereof, he this deponent, on Mon- 
day the twentieth day of the ſame month of February in 
the morning, attended Lord Mansfield at his houfe, and 
there met the other deponent, Hughes, and Philips ; and 
this deponent remembers, that Lord Mansfield aſked 


them what objection they had to ſuch an amendment, and 


that they or one of them made anſwer, that they could 


not conſent; and this deponent remembers, that Lord 


Mansfield ſaid he did not aſk their conſent, but wanted 
to know what their objections were, and aſked them if it 
was not uſual or the common practice to amend informa- 
tions, or to that or the like effect, and that Lord Mans- 
field mentioned or read from a book or manuſcript, which 
his Lordſhip had in his hand, ſeveral caſes of amendments ; 
and that afterwards his Lordſhip made an order to amend 
the information in this cauſe, a copy of which order is 
hereunto annexed; and this deponent, Hughes, for him- 
ſelf ſaith, that he remembers to have been ſerved with a 


copy of ſuch ſummons, and that he attended Lord Mans- 


[ filed 


17004" 


feld when ſuch order was made as above ſet forth; and 
accordingly, to the beſt of his remembrance and belief, 
what is above depoſed by the other deponent Barlow 
zs true. „ ond an {27 -eptet 


Sworn by the deponent Fran- 
cis Barlow, the 22d of Ja- 
nuary, 1765, at my, Cham- 
bers in Serjeant's-Inn, 


Before me, E. WILMOT. 


Sworn by the deponent William Hughes, 
in the King's-Bench Treaſury- chamber, 
Weſtminſter-hall, the 23d day of Janu- 


ary, 1705. ; Hs 
| | E. WILMOT. 
Middleſex,  _ Wet the defendant's clerk in 
The King court, agent, attorney, or 
againſt 5 ſolicitor, attend me at my 
John Wilkes, Eſq; houſe in Bloomſbury-ſquare, 


On an information for on Monday, the 20th day of 
publiſhing a Libel, inti- Y February inſtant, at eight 
tled the North Briton. o'clock in the morning, to 
1 ſhew cauſe why the informa- 

tion in this cauſe ſhould not 

be amended by ſtriking out 

the word „ PURPORT? 

in the ſeveral places, where it 

ds mentioned in the ſaid in- 

formation (except in the firſt 


place) and inſerting inſtead _ 


4 thereof, the word. “ T E- 
NOR.“ 92 


Dated this 18th day of February, 1764. 
7 MANSFIELD. 


N 2 Młilddle- 


FRANCIS BARLOW. 
(WILLIAM HUGHES. 


rr 
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Middleſex, | Upon hearing the clerks in court 
The King on both ſides, I do order that 
_ | the information in this cauſe 

oo Vilkes, Eſq; be amended, by ſtriking out 
On an information for the word, ** PURPORT” 
publiſhing a Libel, in- N in the ſeveral places where it 


titled the North Briton. is mentioned in the ſaid infor- 

RTE Ss 2x mation (except in the firſt 
place) and by inſerting in- 

ſtead thereof, the word TE. 


it, 1 


| NOR.” 
' Dated this 20th day of February 1764. 
MANSFIELD. 


The fame alteration was made in the cauſe reſpecting 
the Eſay on Woman. This alteration ſeems trifling in ap- 
pearance, but is in reality of the utmoſt importance. It 
totally changed the nature of the defence. If the word 
PURPORT had remained, upon which Mr, Wilkes's coun- 
ſel were prepared to argue, ſcarcely any two men could 
have been found, who would have agreed in a verdict 
finding him gullty to the pURPORT, or effect charged in 
the information; but by the alteration to the word 
TENOR, the PURPORT was not in queſtion, and the de- 
fence was changed into a critical compariſon of the words, 
Jetters, and figures in the papers publiſhed with thoſe in 
the information filed, for which no time was allowed. 
The cauſes were tried the very next morning, ſo that 
Mr, Wilkes's counſel were deprived of making the de- 
fence, for which they were prepared, and forced upon a 
defence, which they had neither time to conſider, nor 
reaſon to apprehend. Mr. Wilkes himſelf was at that 


time in another kingdom very dangerouſly ill. 


N 4. 
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Page 9. 5 The Evaſion of the Habeas Corpus,” | 
Extract from the st. James's Chronicle of March 2, 1769. 


Di tibi formam — ſed tu corpus eras fine pectore. Hor. 
It is one of the peculiar advantages which this nation 
enjoys beyond any other in the world, that an appeal may 
always be made to the public at large, although refuſed 
at every other bar in the kingdom, and that while the 
printers of our Engliſh news papers do their duty, the body 
of the people will ſcarcely fail of being well informed of 
every meaſure of adminiſtration, which can affect their 
laws or liberties. I bring now, Sir, to the bar of the 

ublic, an enquiry into the moſt alarming attack on the 
liberty of the ſubject. by the evaſion of the Habeas Corpus 
in the caſe of Mr. Wilkes, which has not yet been en- 
quired into, cenſured, puniſhed, In proof of what I ſhall 
aſſert, I tranſcribe for your paper five authentic pieces, 
which have not yet appeared in print. 


It is remarkable that to evade the Habeas Corpus, the 


cuſtody of Mr. Wilkes was changed no leſs than four 
times in balf a day, as if it was a determined point to inſult, 
and make a mockery of, the moſt important act of par- 
liament, which ever paſfled for the liberty of the ſubject. 
On Saturday, April 30, 1763, about roon, we find him 
in the cuſtody of Robert Blackmore and James Watſon, 
under the General Warrant; he is foon carried by them ta 
the ſecretary of ſtate's, then he is in the cuſtody of the 
Earls of Egremont and Halifax, their under ſecretaries, 
law clerk, and ſolicitor to the treaſury; they transfer him 
over to George Collins and Thomas Argran ; and laſtty, 
George Collins and Thomas Ardran deliver him to the 
deputy lieutenant of the Tower, to be kept a cloſe priſoner. 
The Court of Common Pleas being fitting at the time of 
the meſſengers ſeizing Mr. Wilkes at his own houſe by 
the General Warrant, application was directly made to that 
court for the Habeas Corpus, which was ordered to iſſue 
immediately. Mr. Wilkes himſelf informed the ſecretarics 
of ſtate of this. The two following affidavits, the one 
of Richard Hopkins, Eſq; member for Dartmouth, a clerk 
of the Board of Green Cloth, the other of John ke 

| | 19; 


| 4 
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Eſq; member for Worceſter, will prove that the law 
counſel to the ſecretaries of ſtate, and the ſolicitor to the 
treaſury, knew this, while Mr. Wilkes was at Lord Ha- 
lifax's houſe. He was ſoon hurried away to the Tower, 
and thus the firſt Habeas Corpus, directed to Blackmore 
and Watſon, was wickedly evaded. It was ſcarcely poſſible 
for the friends of Mr. Wilkes to uſe more expedition in a 
law buſineſs. The writ was moved for at noon, and 
granted immediately ; as ſoon as the office was opened in 
the afternoon, it was expedited, and ſerved on each of the 
meſlengers the ſame evening : in vain, for miniſters and 
lawyers were determined the ſubject ſhould not avail him- 
ſelf of an act of parliament againſt an act of power. This 
attrocious proceeding remains ſtill to be enquired into, till 
to be puniſhed. | : 
Since the time of Charles II. when the Habeas Corpus 
Ad paſſed, I believe fo deliberate, ſo fraudulent, and fo 
barefaced an evaſion of it, when all the delinquents were 
apprized before-hand of their guilt, was never attempted. 
The anſwer of the two meflengers, Blackmore and Wat- 
ſon, to the moſt peremptory order of a court of juſtice to 
bring the priſoner immediately before them, together with 
the cauſe of his feizure, was only that they bad him not in 
their cuſtody, having purpoſely given him into that of an- 
other. No court of juſtice was ever before fo trifled with 
by the low tools of power, when the liberty of an Engliſh- 
man was at ſtake. The law commanded, but it's authority 
was trampled upon by the officers of the crown. I have 
not heard of any puniſhment on either of the meſſengers, 
nor of the ſecretaries of ſtate being ſo much as queſtioned 


on this head; but I am ſure if ſuch a return to a Habeas 


Corpus is deemed ſufficient or ſatisfactory, it is in the power 
of a miniſter of ſtate to ſeize illegally any member of either 
houſe, and by dodging from place to place, and ſhifting 
the cuſtody of the priſoner, not four times in half a day, 
but only four times a month, to impriſon him for life, 
even within an ifland, which in vain boaſts of the firm 
bulwarks of it's liberty, and the protection, which the laws 
afford the loweſt ſubject againſt the moſt powerful. | 
I ſhall only farther obſerve, that theſe two ſecretaries 
were the political legacy of the Earl of Bute in 1763, on 

bis nominal abdication. : ; 
: | E25 


1535 1 


In the Common Pleas. | 
The HABEAS. CORPUS. 


Jones. George the third, by the grace of God of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith, and fo forth, to Robert Blackmore and James 
Watſon, greeting, we command ye, and each of ye, that 
ye have the body of John Wilkes, Eſq; by whatſover 
name, or addition of name, he may be named or charged 
under your cuſtody, taken and detained, as it is ſaid, to- 


gether with the day and cauſe of the taking and detaining 


the ſaid John Wilkes before the juſtices of our court of 
Common Bench at Weftminſter, in the Great Hall 
.of Pleas, there immediately after the receipt of this our 
writ, to do and receive all thoſe things, which the ſame 
court ſhall then and there conſider of in this particular. 
Witneſs Sir Charles Pratt, Knt. at Weſtminſter, the thir- 
tieth day of April, in the third year of our reign. 
April 30, 1703. + By rule of Court, 
| | 985 Beardmore by Stannynoug ht. 
Endorſed, H. GOU LD. . 
Mem. Delivered copy to Mrs. Watſon, and the ori- 
ginal to Mrs. Blackmore, before eight o'clock. 


A. B. [Arthur Beardmore. ] 
April 30, 1763. 


In the Common Pleas. 
Mr. WALSH's Affidavit. 


John Walſhy of the pariſh of Saint George, Hanover- 
Square, in the county of Middleſex, Eſquire, maketh 
oath, and ſaith, that he this deponent was preſent on Sa- 
turday laſt, in this honourable court, at a time when a rule 
was moved for, and granted on behalf of John Wilkes, 
Eſquire, who was then in cuſtody, for leave to iſſue out 
a writ of Habeas Corpus, in order to bring the ſaid John 
Wilkes into court, together with the cauſe of his deten- 
tion, And this deponent ſaith, that very ſoon after this 
honourable court had granted a'rule for that purpoſe, he, 
this deponent, went to the houſe of the Right Honourable 
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the Earl of Halifax, in Great-George-ſizeet, Weſtminſter, 


and requeſted the favour to ſpeak to the ſaid John Wilkes, 
where he was at firſt told that he could not ſpeak to the 
faid John Wilkes; but this deponent was afterwards in- 
formed he might ſpeak to the ſaid John Wilkes in the 
preſence of Mr. Philip Carteret Webb, Solicitor of the 
Treaſury, and Lovell Stanhope, Eſq; and thereupon this 
deponent did (in the proſence and hearing of the ſaid Philip 
Carteret Webb and Lavell Stanhope) inform the ſaid Jobn 
Wilkes, that this honourable court bad granted him a writ of 
Habeas Corpus. . 


0 8 . | JOHN WALSH, 

Sworn May 2, 1763, in the new | 
Treaſury Chamber at Weſ t: . 

minſter, before me, f. GOULD, 


In the Common Pleas, | 
| Mr. HOPE INS*'s Aﬀidavit, | 
Richard Hopkins, of the pariſh of Saint George, Ha- 


nover- Square, in the county of Middleſex, Eſquire, maketh 


oath, and faith, that ſoon after this honourable court had 
on Saturday laſt granted a rule on behalf of John Wilkes, 


| Eſquire, who was then in cuſtody, he, this deponent, went 


with John Walſh, Eſquire, to the houſe of the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Halifax, in Great-George-ftreet, 
Weſtminſter, and requeſted the favour to ſpeak with the 
faid John Wilkes, where they were firſt told that they 


could not ſpeak to the ſaid John Wilkes; but afterwards 


this deponent and the faid John Walſh, were informed 
that they might ſpeak with the ſaid John Wilkes in the 
preſence of Philip Carterer Webb, Eſquire, Solicitor for 
the Crown, and Lovell Stanhope, Eſquire; and thereupon 


the faid John Walſh aid (in the preſence and heuring of the 
feid Philip Carteret Mebb, Lovell Stanhope, and ef this de- 
| y ] inform the ſaid Fohn Wilkes, that this hanourable court 


ad granted him a writ of Habeas 8 77 | 

F RICHARD HOPEINS. 
Sworn May 2, 1763, in the new 

. Treaſury Chamber at Wefſt- 7 1 
minſter, before me, | 4 GOULD. 
„ 5 Charles 


f 


| Charles Earl of Egremont, and George Dunk Earl of 
Halifax, Lords of his Majeſty's moſt honourable 
Privy Council, and Principal Secretaries of State, &c, 


\ Theſe are, in his Majeſty's name, to authoriſe and re- 
quire you to deliver into the cuſtody of the Conſtable of 
the Tower of London, the body of John Wilkes, Eſqz 
for which this ſhall be your warrant, - Given under our 
hands and ſeals this thirtieth day of April, 1763. 

; EGREMONT. (L. S.) 
5 DUNK HALIFAX. (L. S.) 
To George Collins, and Thomas 8 f 
Ardran, two of his Majeſty's Meſ- 
ſengers in Ordinary. | 


Received this 3oth day of April, 1763, of Mr. George 
Collins and Mr. Thomas Ardran, two of his Majeſty's 
Meſſengers, the body of John Wilkes, Eſq; committed 
to the Lower by the Right Honourable the Earls of Egre- 
mont and Halifax. | 1 8 

Tawer, CHARLES RAINSFORD, 
| Deputy Lieutenant. 


Extract from the St. James's Chronicle of Dec. 29, 1768. 
The Affidavit of John Gardiner, Eſq 


London, to wit. F 

John Gardiner, of the Inner Temple, Eſq; Barriſter at 
Law, maketh oath and faith, that about twelve or one 
o'clock in the forenoon, on Saturday the thirtieth day of 
April, one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-three ; he, 
this deponent (being in Weſtminſter-Hall) heard that a 
motion was then making in his Majeſty's Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, for an Habeas Corpus to bring up the body of 
John Wilkes, Eſq; who, as this deponent was then in- 
formed, was a priſoner in the cuſtody of ſome of his 
| Majeſty's meſſengers in ordinary; and this deponent ſaith 
that he, immediately upon receiving ſuch information, 

went into the ſaid Court of Commun Pies in ordeꝶ to ſee 
the event of the ſaid 8 And this deponent 1 
| 9 | <A 
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with one puſh or ſhoye opened the ſaid door, and got 
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faith, - that as ſoon as the ſaid court had ordered the faid 
writ of Habeas Corpus to iſſue, this Deponent went to the 
Houſe of the ſaid John Wilkes, Eſq; in Great George- 
Street, Weſtminſter, at the door of which houſe this de- 
ponent ſaw ſeveral gentlemen (friends of the ſaid John 


Wilkes, as this deponent then underſtood and believed) 
who informed this deponent that they could not gain any 


admiſſion into the ſaid houſe ; and further told this depo- 
nent that the King's meſſengers were in poſſeſſion of the 
ſaid houſe and kept the door thereof: whereupon this de- 
ponent went up to the door of the ſaid houſe and knocked 
at the ſame, which was ſoon opened, and kept a little 
way open, by ſome perſon or perſons from within. This 
deponent then aſked Mr. Wilkes's ſervant, who appeared 
through the ſaid opening of the ſaid door, whether his 


maſter was within ? Such ſervant returned for anſwer, 


that the ſaid Mr. Wilkes was not, and added, that the 


ſaid Mr. Wilkes had been carried to, and then was at 
Lord Halifax's. This deponent then aſked the ſaid ſer- 


vant to let this deponent into the ſaid Mr, Wilkes's houſe; 


to which the ſaid ſervant made anſwer, that it was not in 


his power, for that the meſſengers were in poſſeſſion of 
the door. This deponent then deſired to fee ſuch meſ- 
ſengers: upon which one of the ſaid meſſengers (whole 
name was Blackmore, as this deponent believes) came 
in ſight. This deponent then aſked the ſaid meſſenger, 
by what authority he kept Mr. Wilkes's friends out of 
his houſe? Such meſſenger made anſwer, that he acted 
by virtue or under the authority of the Secretary or Secre- 


taries of State, or uſed words to that or the like purport 


or effect. This deponent then deſired ſuch meſſenger to 
ſhew his authority, or produce the orders of the Secre- 
taries of State; which ſuch meſſenger refuſing to pro- 


duce, this deponent then turned his diſcourſe to the afore- 
ſaid ſervant of Mr, Wilkes, and aſked him if his maſter 


had given any orders to keep his friends out of his houſe ? 


-Such ſervant replied, his maſter had given no ſuch orders ; 


whereupon this deponent turned round to the aforeſaid 


gentlemen, whom he found at the ſaid Mr. Wilkes's 


door as aforeſaid, and defired them to follow. him, and 


into 
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into the ſaid houſe, and went with all the ſaid gentlemen 
into the front parlour of the ſaid houſe (among the ſaid 
gentlemen were, to the beſt of this deponent's belief and 
recollection, Mr. Townſend, Mr. Walſh, Mr. Hopkins, 
Mr. Cotes, Mr. Philips, and ſeveral others): this depo- 
nent then talked with the ſaid meſſengers, and told them 
that he, this deponent, thought they had acted in a moſt 
illegal and unjuſtifiable manner, and that he, this depo- 
nent, apprehended they would be ſeverely puniſhed for 
ſuch an outrage upon the laws of their country, Soon 
after Mr. Wood, (who, as this deponent was informed and 
believes, was then Deputy Secretary of State) came into 
the ſaid parlour of the ſaid Mr, Wilkes's houſe, and im- 
mediately interrogated the ſaid meſſengers, (in a paſſionate 
tone of voice as this deponent apprehended) Who had 
ſent for him? Which queſtion the ſaid meſſengers not 
immediately anſwering, the ſame Mr. Wood repeated the 
{ame once again or more. Some of the meſſengers then 
ſaid, they had all ſent for him, for that thoſe gentlemen 
(meaning, as this deponent believes, this deponent and the 
ſaid other friends of the ſaid Mr, Wilkes) would foree 
their way into the houſe. The ſaid Mr. Wood then 
aſked, (in the ſame haughty tone of voice) Who was the 
perſon that would force his way, or would come in? or 
uſed words to that or the like purport or effect. This 
deponent made anſwer, and declared that he was one of 
the perſons that would come into the ſaid houſe, but that 
he knew of no force by himſelf or the ſaid friends of Mr. 
Wilkes, or uſed words to that or the like effect; and all 
or moſt of the ſaid gentlemen, who were friends of the 
ſaid Mr. Wilkes, joined in the ſaid declaration. Soon 
after this one Philip Carteret Webb made his appearance 
in the ſaid houſe, and entered into ſome private diſcourſe 
with the ſaid Mr. Wood ; after which, to the beſt of this 
deponent's recollection as to point of time, the Right 
Honourable Earl Temple came into the ſaid parlour, 
when ſome difcourſe paſſed between the ſaid Earl and 
the ſaid Mr. Wood, and the ſaid Mr. Webb, and after a 
good deal of altercation between the ſaid Mr. Wood, and 
the ſaid Mr. Webb, and the ſaid friends of the ſaid 
Mr. Wilkes, the ſaid Mr. Wood and Mr. Webb (wha 
i 2 ſeemed 
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ſeemed to take upon themſelves the ſole direction and 
diſpoſition of the ſaid Mr. Wilkes's houſe,” and of every 
thing therein) aſked the ſaid Earl if he chooſed to attend 
the officers or meſſengers while they were ſealing up all the 
ſaid Mr. Wilkes's papers? which the ſaid Earl then re- 
fuſed. The ſaid Mr. Wood and Mr. Webb then made 
the ſame offer to this deponent, and to the other friends 
of the ſaid Mr. Wilkes. Soon after this deponent quit- 
ted the houſe of the ſaid Mr. Wilkes, and went with 
Mr. Beardmore (the ſolicitor of the ſaid Mr. Wilkes) to 
the Tower of London, where the ſaid Mr. Wilkes had 
been juſt commitred a priſoner, as this deponent had been 
informed; and this deponent there applied to Major 
Rainsford, who then commanded in the ſaid Tower, and 
deſired to be admitted to the ſaid Mr. Wilkes, in order 
1 conſult with the ſaid Mr, Miltes, and fix upon a 
legal mode or plan for his enlargement; but the ſaid Major 
Rainsford then acquainted this deponent, that he had re- 
ceived orders from the Secretaries of State not to admit any 
perſon whatever to ſpeak with, or fee the ſaid Mr, 
Wilkes; and further informed this deponent that he (the 
ſaid Major Rainsford) had juſt before refuſed Lord Temple 
the like admittance to the ſaid John Wilkes; and this 
deponent further ſaith, that, to the beſt of this deponent's 
recollection and belief, the ſaid Major Rainsford de- 
manded of this deponent his name, and informed this de- 
ponent that he had orders to take down the names of all 
perſons who ſhould apply for admittance to the ſaid Mr. 
Wilkes. And this deponent upon his oath aforeſaid, 
further ſaith, that between the hours of twelve and one, on 
Sunday May the firſt, one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſixty-three, he, this deponent, called again upon the ſaid 
Major Rainsford, and again deſired the faid Major Rains- 
ford to admit him, this deponent, to ſee and conſult with 
the ſaid Mr. Wilkes; but the ſaid Major Rainsford then 
again refuſed this deponent, as he did ſoon after ſeveral 
noblemen and gentlemen, and Mr. Heaton Wilkes (the 
brother of the ſaid John Wilkes) who all applied to the 
ſaid Major Rainsford for a like admittance to the ſaid John 
Wilkes in the preſence of this deponent. The ſaid Mr, 
Webb (who appeared to be, and was, as this deponent be- 
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believes, a director and adviſer in all the proceedings againſt 
the ſaid John Wilkes) then being preſent in the ſaid Major 
Rainsford's room, this deponent applied to the ſaid Mr. 
Webb for admittance to the ſaid Mr. Wilkes. The faid 
Mr. Webb thereupon deſired the ſaid Major Rainsford to 
permit this deponent to fee and converſe with the ſaid Mr, 


Wilkes. The ſaid Major Rainsford anſwered, his orders 


were to admit no perſon to Mr. Wilkes, and that he could 
not comply with what the ſaid Mr. Webb had requeſted, 
or uſed words to that or the like purport and effect. The 
| ſaid Mr. Webb then replied, that it could not be the in- 
tentions of the Secretaries of State to keep the ſaid Mr. 
Wilkes ſo cloſe a priſoner, and again deſired the ſaid Major 
Rainsford to admit this deponent to the ſaid Mr. Wilkes, 
and added, that he (the ſaid Mr. Webb) would indem- 
nify him (meaning the ſaid Major Rainsford); to which 
the ſaid Major Rainsford then further anſwered, that he 
could not comply with the ſaid Mr. Webb's requeſt, nor 
would he break or diſobey orders, or uſed words to that 
or the like purport and effect. The ſaid Mr. Webb then 
ſaid, that if either of the Secretaries of State were in 
town, he would apply to them and obtain an order to ad- 
mit this deponent to the ſaid Mr, Wilkes, and that he 
would either ſend or bring ſuch order for ſuch admittance 
in the afternoon. This deponent, confiding in the ſaid 
promiſe of the ſaid Mr. Webb, went again to the ſaid 
Tower between eight and nine o'clock of the ſame firſt 
of May, and again applied to the ſaid Major Rainsford 
for ſuch admittance, but was again refuſed admittance by 
the ſaid Major, who then informed this deponent that he 
had not received any orders from the Secretaries of State, 
nor had he heard any thing from the ſaid Mr. Webb. 
And this deponent farther ſaith, that he, this deponent, 
on Monday the ſecond of May, between the hours of two 
and three o'clock in the afternoon, again applied to the 
ſaid Major Rainsford for admittance to the ſaid John 


Wilkes, but was again denied ſuch admittance by the ſaid 


Major Rainsford. And this deponent further faith, that 
he has been ready and willing to teſtify all the facts 
aforeſaid, before the Honourable Houſe of Commons, but 
that the order for the attendance of this deponent —_ 
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the ſaid Honourable Houſe being further adjourned or en- 
larged to the 27th day of January next, this deponent 
cannot then attend the ſaid houſe, as he, this deponent, 
had taken his paſlage for the Weſt-Indies, before he, 
this deponent, was ſerved with any order to attend the 


faid Honourable Houſe. 
J. GARDINER. 


Sworn at the Manſion-Houſe, in the City of London, 
this 17th day of December, in the year 1768, be- 


fore me, 22 
SAMUEL TURNER, Mayor, 


. @ 
Page . The breach of privilege by ſerving a mam- 
« ber of parliament with a ſubpœna. 
Extract from the Trial of the Seven Biſhops. State- 
Trials, vol. iii. page 738. Ny 
Sir Robert Sawyer, 


There is another thing we have to ſay to this warrant, 
(for 1 am making objections againſt the validity of this 


commitment) it docs not appear that there was any oath made, 


and therefore the court muſt adjudge that there was no oath 
made, and then no man ought without an oath to be committed, 
much leſs a peer; but that which we chiefly rely upon, 
is, that my Lords ought not to have been committed for 
this, which is but a miſdemeanour at moſt: and if they 
uſe it as proceſs to bring my Lords the Biſhops to anſwer 
an information, we ſay, by law no ſuch proceſs can be taken 


out againſt the perſons of peers for bare miſdemeanours. 


I do agree, that for felony, treafon, or ſurety of the peace, 
the perſons of peers may be committed ; and that which 
is called ſurety of the peace in our books, Mr. Solicitor 
knows very well, in ſome of the rolls of parliament, is 
called breach of the peace, but it is all one; and the mean- 
ing. in ſhort is, that it is ſuch a breach of the peace as 
for which a man by law may be obliged to find ſureties for 
the peace, If it ſhould mean a breach of the peace by 

„ | | implication, 
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implication, as all treſpaſſes and miſdemeanours are ſaid to 
be contra pacem in the indictment or information, then it 
were a ſimple thing to enumerate the caſes wherein pri- 
vilege did not lie; for there could be no information 
whatſoever, but muſt be contra pacem, and fo there could 
be no ſuch thing as privilege at all: and beſides, we ſay, 
the very courſe of this court is contrary to what they 
would have; for in the caſe of a peer for a miſdemeanour, 
you go firſt by ſummons, and then you do not take out a 
capias as againſt a common perſon, but the next proceſs is 
a diſtringas, and ſo ad inſinitum; and I do appeal to them 
on the other fide, and challenge them to ſhew any one 
precedent, when a peer was brought thus into court, to be 
charged with an information, without it were in the caſe 
of an apparent breach of the peace, for he muſt be charged 
in cuſtody, and there muſt be a committitur to the marſhal], 
to intitle the court to proceed. Your lordſhips will find very 
few precedents of caſes of this nature about common per- 
ſons, for till within theſe fourteen or fifteen years there 
was no ſuch thing ever done againſt a common perſon ; 
but this was the rule; firſt there went out a ſubpœna, and 
then an attachment, and when the party was taken upon 
the attachment, he is taken to come in upon proceſs, and 
then the court would charge him preſently, but if he did 
appear upon the ſummons, they would not charge him, 
but he had time to take a copy of the information, and an 
imparlance of courſe, till the next term, before he could 
be compelled to plead. But in the caſe of a peer, there 
never was any ſuch precedent, as the attaching his perſon, but 
only a ſummons and diſtreſs; and I would be glad the KING's 
council would ſhew that ever there was any ſuch proceſs taken 
out againſt! the perſon of a peer, for a mere miſdemeanour. 
My lord, 'tis plain what breach of the peace means in 
every information, and I only ſpeak this to acquaint the 
court how the conſtant proceedings in all theſe caſes have 
been. Theſe informations were anciently more frequent 
in the Star-Chamber; and what was the proceſs there? 
not the common proceſs of a ſubpœna, that was not the 
courſe there; but the proceſs was a letter from the Chan- 
cellor, that if the party upon that letter did not appear, 
in a common caſe, there went out an attachment; but in 


a peer's 


E 


a peer's caſe, never; and ſo it appears by Compton's Ju- 
riſliction of Courts. Tit. Star-Chamber 33. This appears 
Iikewiſe by the proceedings in Chancery againſt the peers, 
till the queen's time they did not ſo much as take out an 
attachment after default upon a ſubœna, but they would 
then in the queen's time be ſo bold as to take out an at- 
tachment z2gainſt a lord for not appearing; but that 
courſe was condemned as illegal; ſo we find in my Lord 
| 8 

| In Sir Simonds D' Ewes's Journal we find, that a Subpœna 
is not to be ſerved on a Member, pages 347, 348, 553, 
554, 637, that puniſhment was inflicted on a perſon for 
ſerving a Subpœna, page 373, and that two Members were 
ſent to the Lord Keeper to have a Subpœna revoked, 554. 
Edition of 1693. London, folio. 
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Page 11. Altho' what he (Michael Curry) ſaid 
« there (at the Bar of the Houſe of Commons) is a good 
deal ſoftened, from what he ſwore at the Manſion- 
« Houſe, on the third of Auguſt preceding, before he 


* had been ſoftened himſelf.” 
The Affidavit of Michael Curry, 


Michael Curry, of St. Peter's Mancroft in the city of 
Norwich, printer, maketh oath and ſaith, that in the 
month of May one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- 
three, he was hired by John Wilkes, Eſq; of Great 
George-ſtreet,, Weſtminſter, at the rate of twenty-five 
ſhillings per week; that he lived in the houſe of the ſaid 
Mr. Wilkes, was boarded and regularly lodged there; that 
he was employed by the faid Mr. Wilkes in ſeveral 
things about his private preſs; that the ſaid Mr. 
Wilkes employed this deponent to compoſe and print 
part of a poem, entitled, An Hay on Woman ; that the 

ſaid Mr. Wilkes gave this deponent the Fark. charge to 
keep it ſecret, and to ſuffer no perſon whatever to ſee the 
ſaid poem; that the ſaid Mr. Wilkes ordered this depo- 
nent to work off only twelve copies, Which were all a 
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be delivered, and were actually given to the ſaid Mr. 
Wilkes himſelf, but that without the knowledge of the 
ſaid Mr. Wilkes this deponent worked off another copy 
for himſelf; that from the careleſſneſs of this deponent 
four pages only of the ſaid poem came into the hands of 


one Jennings, who likewiſe worked at the ſaid Mr. 


| Wilkes's ; that by the means of this Jennings it was ſhewn 
to Mr. Farmer, Mr. Faden, and the Rev. Mr. Kidgell; 
that the firſt application made to this deponent was by 
Farmer, who came, as he pretended, on his own curioſity, 
to ſee the reſt of the poem called, In Eſay on Woman, hav- 


ing ſeen ſome part of it in the hands of Jennings, which 


Jennings, he ſaid, told him he had from the houſe of the 
ſaid Mr. Wilkes; that this deponent would not then ſhew 
Farmer any thing ; that a few nights after Farmer called 
again on this deponent ; that they retired to Saint John's 

ate coffee-houſe; that Farmer repeated he had ſome parts 
in black; that this deponent then ſaid to Farmer, that no 
poetry had been done in black at the faid Mr. Wilkes's, 
and therefore Jennings muſt have come by thoſe verſes 
at ſome other houſe, the parts of the Eſay on Woman being 
in red, which this deponent ſaid to evade, altho' the proofs 
were in black; that Farmer told this deponent he wanted 


it to oblige a Roman Catholick gentleman, and that he 


would give two guineas or any thing to get it; that he 
actually laid down two guineas, which this deponent re- 
fuſed, and told Farmer that he was not upon an honeſt 
deſign ; that he could not conceive for what reaſon a Ro- 
man Catholick gentleman particularly ſhould offer two 
guineas, or any ſum, for what Farmer muſt know was not 
from the quantity worth ſix-pence; that this deponent 
then paid for the pint of beer before him, telling Farmer 
that if he would call the Sunday morning following this 
deponent would ſpeak to the purpoſe, and then quitted the 
houſe ; that this deponent then diſcovered the affair to a 
friend, and when Farmer came ts this deponent on the 
Sunday, this deponent told him that he had deſtroyed the 
copy, and that he hoped that would end any further viſit 
on that head; that the next day this deponent waited on 
Mr. Churchill; that this deponent aſked him. if any harm 
could come to Mr, ns "al deponent, for the £/ay 
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on Woman ; that Mr. Churchill ſaid there could not, but 


for any thing the people in power could do, they might be 
damn'd ; that however he would write to Mr. Wilkes, 
who was then in France; that the next application was 
by Haſſel], the overſeer of Mr. Faden, who deſired this 
deponent would go to the Globe Tavern, as Mr. Faden 
wanted to ſpeak to this deponent on ſome buſineſs; that 
this deponent accordingly went; that when Faden and 
this deponent were alone, Faden informed him, that Far- 
mer had given him a few pages of an Eſſay on F/aman, which 


the ſaid Faden had ſhewn to a clergyman, and that clergy- 


man to a nobleman, and that if this deponent would oblize 


him with a copy of the whole for that nobleman, he would 


be this deponent's friend, and was poſitive, that he per- 
en, as he was in power, would make an ample proviſim 


or him this deponent; that this deponent pretended igno- 


rance of the whole at this meeting; that another meeting 
was ſoon after had with the ſaid Faden at the ſaid Globe 
Tavern; that the ſaid Faden promiſed this deponent he 
ſhould be taken care of, and if he would give the ſaid Fa- 


den a copy of the Eſay en Moman, this deponent might 


have avy ſum he named, or any place he ſhould name, 
which it was in their power to get; that ſeveral other 
meetings were had between the ſaid Faden and this depo- 
nent ; that the ſame offers were repeated, and ten, twenty, 
a hundred guineas, or any ſum, would be given as a ſecu- 
rity that the copy ſhould be returned; that Mr. Wilkes 
was all this time in France; that there was a ſtrong re- 
port that Mr. Wilkes intended, to proſecute this deponent 


for felony, in having /#olen a copy of the Eſ on Waman; 


that this deponent applied to ſee Mr, Wilkes on his re- 
turn from France, and was refuſed by his ſervant ; that 
ſoon after the applications to this deponent were renewed 
by the ſaid Faden and the faid Haſſell; that he was deſired 
to name any ſum; that he might depend on being ſup- 
ported from any injury he might apprehend, and firmly 
rely on being protected by thoſe in power ; that otherwiſe 
he might be profecuted for having printed the copy ; that 
aiterwards the reports of this deponent's being to be pro- 
ſecuted by Mr. Wilkes for felony gaining ground, this de- 
ponent in a paſſion went to the ſaid Globe Tavern, ſent 

| for 
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for the ſaid Faden, and gave him the copy, ſaying, he 
hoped he ſhould be taken care of, as he found he was not 
ſafe either in keeping or deſtroying the copy; that the ſaid 
Faden then gave him five guingas as a ſecurity to return 
him the copy, and promiſed him protection; that this de- 
ponent went with the ſaid Faden on the ſame evening to 
the houſe of Philip Carteret Webb, Eſq; Solicitor of the 
Treaſury, in Great Queen- ſtreet, where was the Rev. Mr. 
EKidgel; that the ſaid Webb bid this deponent be eaſy, 
for that he ſhould be provided for; that this deponent 
afterwards for ſeveral weeks lodged and boarded in the faid 
Mebb's houſe; that this deponent was often told by the 
ſaid Webb that government would take care of him, if be 
would give evidence on the trials againſt Mr. Wilſes; that 
he muſt remain ſtaunch, and that directions, as to what 
this deponent ſhould ſay on the trials were given him by 
the ſaid Webb; that a few days before the meeting of the 
parliament, the ſaid Webb bid the ſaid Faden take this de- 
ponent out of town ; that accordingly the {aid Faden and 
this deponent went firſt to Hounſlow, then to Hampton-: 
Court, and afterwards to Knightſbridge, till the morning 
the houſe ſat, when they went to the Horn Tavern in 
Weſtminſter, where were the ſaid Webb and the ſaid Kidgell, 
and from thence to give evidence before the Houle of 
Lords; that the ſaid Mebb a few days afterwards carried 
this deponent to the Earl of Sandwich, who was then Se- 
cretary of State; that his lordſhip ſaid to this depohent, 
You have ſaved the nation, and you may depend on any 
thing that is in my power; that this deponent ſaid he was 
without money, to which his lordſhip replied, he muſt 
not hear that; that the ſaid Mebb added you had no occa- 
ſion to mention that; that at the bottom of his lordſhip's 
ſtairs, the ſaid VWebl ordered this deponent to go to Mr, 
Carrington, one of the king's meſſengers; that this de- 
ponent accordingly went to the ſaid Carrington's, who 
gave him a guinea and an half, for which this deponent 
gave a receipt in theſe words, for ſubſiſtance, for which 7 
hall be accountable, or to that effect; that the ſame pay 
ment of a guinea and an half was continued for about 
twenty-five weeks by the ſaid Carrington; that the ſaid 
Carrington ſaid the reaſon * he took receipts was, that 
EM he 
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he was anſwerable to the government for that money 
that this deponent was aſſured by the ſaid Webb, from time 
to time, that he ſhould be amply provided for, that this de- 

nent was afterwards employed by the ſaid Webb to com- 
promiſe the verdicts with the other printers, which this de- 
ponent did for the other printers at the ſum of one hundred 
and twenty pounds each; that this deponent had received 
nothing from the ſaid Carrington for ſome time before the 
verdicts were compromiſed; that he received for his own 
ſhare two hundred thirty-three pounds fix ſhillings and 
eight-pence, which the ſaid Mebb declared was for the 
trouble and ſatisfaction for what had been dime; that then 
this deponent finding no more money coming from the ſaid 
Carrington, and ig /ife being made very uneaſy at London, 


retired into the north. 
MICHAEL CURRY, 


Sworn at the Manſion- Houſe, 
in London, the 3d of Augutt, 


1708, before 2 
„ THOMAS HARLEY, Mayer. 
Ne 7. 


Page 13. During all theſe proceedings you con- 
e tinued at the head of the Preaſury, Webb was, your 
“ Solicitor.” ee SOHO | 


Extract from the North Briton of Aug. 26, 1769. 


Mark them, and let their names recorded fland 
On Shame's black roll, and flink thro" all the land. Churchill. 
In the year 1763 Philip Carteret W:bb, Eſq; in the 
height of miniſterial favour, public odium, and private in- 
famy, was employed by a deſpotic adminiſtration as Soli- 
citor ta the Treaſury. He had full powers, and very ample 
rants, to carry on proſecutions againſt the friends of li- 
erty, to procure evidence, to corrupt witneſſes, and in 
every poſſible way to diftreſs and harraſs all, who dared to 
oppoſe the three Vice-roys of the Thane, It muſt be ac» 
knowledged that he was no leſs ſucceſsful than indefatiga- 
ble in all the various arts of chicane, corruption, and 
treachery. He firſt adviſed the illegal mode of proceed- 
: 1 ing 
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ing againſt the North Briton, the iſſuing of a General 
arrant, and the Seizure of Papers, or a warrant againſt 
the perſonal liberty of every man in the iſland, and all his 
moſt important, ſecret, and valuable poſſeſſions, which by 
a ſecond violation of our laws were at the mercy of the 
loweft tools of adminiſtration, the Krng's Meſſengers, to 
whom without the ſanction of an aath, the judicial as 
well as the executive power was delegated. A General 
| Warrant is indeed in every view a monſter of abſurdity 
and cruelty, It reminds me of the impious wiſh of Cali- 
gula, that the Roman peaple had but one neck, that he might 
have a firoke at the whole body tagether. The Solicitor al- 
ways found in the Earls of Egremont and Halifax, two 
Secretaries eager to ſignalize their obedience to the orders 
of their common maſter, the arbitrary Scot, which were 
frequently ſent to them by his Treaſury agent. At his firſt 
requeſt the General Warrant iſſued. Mr. Wilkes, and 
many other perſons, were ſoon apprehended, but he alone 
immediately undertook, at an amazing expence, to bring 
the whole of thoſe illegal proceedings before a ſovereign 
court of juſtice, and to reſcue the nation from the iron rod 
'of miniſterial oppreflion, under which we had fo long 
ſuffered, A number of mean and profligate knaves have 
been taken into the pay of government to juſtify, in va- 
rious ways, theſe atrocious procee lings, among whom 
were diſtinguiſhed as remarkably buſy and baſe, the impu- 
dent, bullying, lying Nertan*, and the fawning, cring- 
ing, quibbling Dy/on t, the colour and conduct of whoſe life, 
in Lord Mansfield,s words, mark the Molatta ave, as the 
manner and tenour of his actions have chriſtened him the 
Aungo of the Miniftry. But Mr. Webb's ſingle defence 
of the General Warrant and the Seizure of Papers was that 
the practice had been frequent, and that there were many 
ſuch precedents remaining in the Original Office- boss of the 


Secretaries. of State, and among the Records of the Caurt of 


King's-Bench. He might as well have juſtified the robs 


* SirFletcher Norton, Knight, late Attorney-General, now Chief | 


Juſtice in Eyre. 

I Jeremiah Dyſon, Eſq; commonly called Mungo, was one of the 

Secretaries to the Treaſury under Lord Bute, and is now one of the 

Lords of the Treaſury under his deputy, the Duke of SY , 
| DETIES 
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beries on Hounſlow-heath by the books of Sir John Field- 
ing, or the records of the Old-Bailey, which certainly 

prove the exiſtence of the practice time e e 
The learned labours of Mr. Webb however on this occa- 
fion ſhall not be loſt, eſpecially as he had acceſs to the 
originals, and is ſuppoſed to have copied them with un- 
uſual faithfulneſs. He collected all the precedents, and 
printed them in a ſmall quarto. The crew of Bute had it 
ſent to them, ſuperſcribed mo? ſecret. Mr. H:bb after- 
wards earneſtly deſired that the volume might be delivered 
up to him, and the greater part of the copies was in con- 
fequence returned. This book I fend to you, Mr. North 
Briten, that you may re-print it for the public view. The 
ſubject is highly intereſting to every Engliſhman, and 
the precedents are no leſs curious than alarming. I was 
not however at-all ſurpriſed to find the head of the Bloomſ- 
bury gang, and the public defaulter of unaccounted millions, 
among the violators of public freedom, but the name of 
Pitt to three warrants of ſo dangerous a tendency I muſt 
own aſtoniſhed me, although 1 ſhould not have wondered 


at that of Chatham, | 
N? 8. | 
Page 15. Notices declaring that the trials were put 


ce off, ſigned Summoning Officer, were ſent to ſeveral of the 
e legal ſummoned jury only the day before the trials.” 


Extract from the Gazetteer of February 27, 1764. 


The following is a true copy of a letter ſent to ſeveral 
ntlemen ſummoned to attend as jurymen on the late trial 
of John Wilkes, Eſq; the evening before,. and the ſame 
morning, the trial came on, in Weſtminſter Hall, by 
means whereof they were deceived. and prevented from 
making their appearance there. | F 


'F 8 


. The information of the King againſi Wilkes, Eſq”+ 

Middleſes 3 is e , Thurſday rity day F. 
bruary inflant at nine o'clock in the forenoon, 
in Weſtminſter Hall; of which, Sir, you have 
this notice from | 
Your humble Servant, 


Summoning Officer, 
February 20, 1764. 


No g. 
5 page 15. Denying Mr. Wilkes the juſtice of going 
e into this part of his Petition.“ CS 


Extract from the North Briton of June 24, 1769. 


It ſhould be remarked, that the preſent examination 
comprehends only zo articles of the Petition; I mean the 
alteration of the records, and the public money iſſued to Michael 
Curry, as evidence for the crown againſt Mr. Wilkes. To 
the firſt point Mr. Barlow and Mr. Wallace are very full 
and expreſs; but it is rather wonderful that the artful Mr, 
Wallace ſhould be ſo much off his guard as to acknow- 
ledge to the Houſe, that at leaſt he concurred with other 
gentlemen concerned for the crown in the advice to alter the re- 
cords, when Mr. Wilkes had been his client in the be- 
ginning of theſe very cauſes, and of conſequence had im- 
parted to him, as counſel, in whom he confided, the 
ſecrets of the intended proceedings both in the legal de- 
fence and attack. Mr. Wallace indeed denied this with 
unuſual warmth on the Tueſday in the houſe; but Mr. 
Wilkes inſiſting on the fact, and being ready to prove it, 


the lawyer was pleaſed to make a full confeſſion of this 


meanneſs and treachery in the ſame place the very next 
morning, with the modeſty which has accompanied him 
through life. 

In the ſecond caſe likewiſe Michael Curry, in his evi- 


dence on the laſt of January 1769, at the Bar of the Houſe 
of Commons, without cath, varies almoſt as much from 


his depoſition on oath before the Lord Mayor on the 3d of 
| Auguſt 
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Auguſt 1768, as you find Mr. Wallace does from himſelf 
on the laſt of Jaouary and the firſt of February, 
T defire further to premiſe, that there were ſeveral other 
articles in Mr. I/kes's Petition, beſides the complaint of 
the General Warrant and the Seizure of papers, which have 
not hitherto been enquired into, neither by Parliament, 
nor by any Court. of law, and yet are of the utmoſt im- 
portance. Of this nature are the evaſion of the Habeas 
Corpus act, the cloſe impriſonment for a bailable offence ; the 
ſubpœna on an information for only a miſdemeanor ; the counter - 
notices, figned Summoning Officer, ſent to ſeveral of the jury 
only the day before the trials, and the producing papers ſeized 
under the General Warrant as evidence on the trials; all which 
are entire new matter. FS a 
Mr. Wilkes had the authority of the houſe to ſummon 
a variety of  witneſfles ſo early as the 24th of November, 
who attended, at an enormous expence, till January 27, 
in order to prove every allegation in his Petition; but on 
the morning it was to be heard, the Majority determined 
that evidence ſhould be gone into only on two points. He 
was likewiſe permitted to call for the office-copy of the 
General Warrant, &c, &c. to prove that part of the Pe- 
tition, which was not garbled till the very day of it's being 
heard. The only paper REFUSED was, all fuch accounts as 
have been paſſed, declared, or received, from Philip Carteret 
Webb, Efq; late Solicitor of the Treaſury, ſince Midſummer 
1762, from the Auditors of the Impreſt, or their deputies. 


„ 


Page 18. © When Mr. Fitzherbert's viſit to the 
« King's Bench proved ineffectual.“ i 


Extract from the St. James's Chronicle of Feb. 25, I 769. 


It is the obſervation of Plutarch, when he is ſpeaking 
of the cruelties exerciſed at Rome after the return of Ma- 
rius, that it appeared on this occaſion, that the ſacred ties of 

friendſhip and hoſpitality cannot fand the trial in the days of 
adverſity, No man has experienced this more than Mr. 
Wilkes. The laſt week produced another remarkable 
e inſtance 
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inſtance of it from a gentleman *, former] y one of his moſt 
intimate friends, who has only once in the laſt ten months 


| ventured within the King's-Bench walls, not to chear 


the priſoner and captive, not to chaſe the gloom of ſuch a 
habitation, but to fetch and carry political meſiages. This 
_ perſon thought himſelf at liberty to relate + pub.ickly what 
he pretended had paſſed in a private converſation with Mr, 
Wilkes at the time of that viſit, I was not preſent, but L 
am told the converſation was falſely and malevolently 
ſtated. I will leave it to others to ſend you the ſubſtance 
of what was ſaid in publick. I ſhall give you faithfully all 
the particulars, which occurred at the conference be- 
tween the two gentlemen in private, and I app-al to ano- 
ther gentleman r, who accompanied the placeman, for 
the truth of my relation, 165 382 5 
T ne placeman had ſeveral times called on an honeſt 
| bookſeller in Piccadilly, a friend of Mr. Wilkes, to de- 
ire him to come to the King's-Bench, to entreat Mr. W. 
not to preſent a Petition to the Houſe of Commons, for the 
conſequence mult be the loſs of his ſeat in Parliament 
from the reſentment of the miniſtry. The honeſt book- 
ſeller refuſed to come on that meſſage. The placeman 


had never once been to fee his old friend in prifon, ſince 


his commitment in April, till Sunday evening, the x 4th 
of November, the day before the Petitian was preſented. 
The attempt by the bookſeller feiling, he ventured him- 
ſelf in the duſk to obey the mandates of his malter., He 


introduced himſelf with the moſt ſulſome and tedious pro- = 


feſſions, the moſt unneceſſary and ridiculous ameng rea! 
friends. He then declared. what pleaſure he ſhou!d have 
found in coming frequently to the King's- Bench, that he 
could not pals his time ſo well as with Mr. Wilkes, and 
that he would have been often there, could he have been 
really uſeful to his friend. He talked warmly againſt the 


intended meaſure of preſenting a Petition to the Houſe of 


* William Fitzherbert, Eſq; member for Derby, and one of the 


Lords of Trade. 
| + In the Houſe of Commons, 
I David Garrick, Elq. 
Mr. Almon. . 
| 2 Com- 


Mo 


K } 


Commons complaining of grievances, and declared that 
he knew, if Mr. Wilkes would be quiet, he might keep 
his ſeat; if he preſented the Petition, he would certainly 
loſe it. He earneſtly entreated Mr. Wilkes to give up the 
Peritjon, and to keep his feat; the honour and advantage 
of which he painted in ſtrong colours. Mr. Wilkes de- | | 
fired the authority for ſuch direct aſſertions. The place- 
man declared, that he ſpoke in the name of the Miniſter, 
and that he would promiſe, if the Petition was not pre- 
ſented, no attempt ſhould be made in pailiament againſt 
Mr. Wilkes. He was then aſked by Mr. Wilkes, if he 
would promiſe for the great man as firſt miniſter, or as 
Duke of Grafton, for the Duke of Portland ®-had found 
how little the promiſes of the Duke of Grafion were re- 
garded by the firſt Miniſter. No auſwer was made to this. 
N Mr. Wilkes then declared, that he thought it his duty to 
3 | every man in this country to preſent a Petition of ſuch, ge- 
5 neral concern, complaining of ſo many eee 
| | grievances; that he would not ſell the rights of the people 
and his own, even for a ſeat for the firſt county in Eng- 
land; that he held that ſeat at the free will of his conſti- 
tuents, and refuſed to hold it at the arbitrary will of any 
5 M.iniſter; that he was highly ſenſible of the private honour 
to himſelf, but he felt ſtill more for, his country; that on 
I no terms would he have given up the Petition, had they 
| been offered before his laſt Addreſs to the county, but that 
5 now no propoſal ought to have been made to him, which 
could even ſuppoſe that breach of faith. In the courſe of a 
long converſation, Mr. Wilkes obſerved, that he did not 
look on a ſeat in parliament as the end, but as the means; 
E, | that he wiſhed to repreſent the county of Middleſex, in 
order to be eminently uſeful at a ſober time of life, but 
if he could be more uſeful by giving up his ſeat, he 
would give it up, and he would always hold his head by the 
fame tenure. He repeated ſeveral times, that he was em- 
barked to defend the rights of the people, which he would 
do at any riſk, always without a wiſh to encroach on the 
fair claims of the crown; that he had been, and ſhould: be, 


* * In the buſineſs of the foreſt of Inglewood in the County of 
: Cumberland. 5 ken ĩͤ 8 
5 5 ever 
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ever ready to make any ſubmiſſion to the King, which 
was even hinted from authority, although he was not 
conſcious of an intention at any time to have offended 
his Sovereign, but that he never would make application 
for pardon to a miniſter; that if mercy was extended to 
him, he hoped he ſhould be permitted to throw himſelf at 
the King's feet to acknowledge his Majeſty's goodneſs ; if 
it was not, he had long borne the ſtorms of fate, and his 
mind was made to adverſe fortune; and although he felt 
his impriſonment and all his perſecutions as a man, he 
would alſo bear them as a man, and would come out of 
-priſon a better man than he went in. 5 
I have now, Sir, given you the whole of the converſa- 
tion between the placeman and Mr. Wilkes, relative to 
the political meſſage. Very little paſſed, which was not 
particularly attended to by the gentleman, who accom- 
panied the placeman. I believe he will not ſcruple to ſay, 
that Mr, Wilkes's declarations were ſpirited and matily, 
and that they betrayed neither peeviſhneſs nor deſpair, 1 | 
have ſtated what paſſed fairly and fully, Not a word was 
mentioned of any meaſures of violence or faction. I ſhall 
only add that Mr. Wilkes ſaid, after he heard of the late 
affair in the great aſſembly, He has ceaſed to be my 
friend, but I continue his: agnoſco veteris weſligia 
CC framme.” | | 


Feb. 22, 1769. 


Extract from the St, James's Chronitle of March 14, 1769. 


I deſire you to do Mr. Wilkes ies againſt the viru- 
lent abuſe of a letter-writer in the Public Advertiſer of laſt 

' Thurſday, who ſigns, Pro Lege & Rege. He ſays, In- 
* toxicated with the favour of the Middleſex electors, he 
* (Mr, Wilkes) aſſumes an infolence equal at leaſt to that 
e of the Duke of Gaſes (when with forty thouſand men at 
4c his heels he accoſted his ſovereign) and declares that he 
„ is without a wiſh to encroach on the fair claims of the 
c crown. I muſt read over the words again. They are 
« as I have written them; and that he was ready to make 
« any ſubmiſſion to the , which was even hinted from 
tc authority; that is, from the ——, for he never would 
Q 2 © make 


ras ] 


« make application for a pardon to a miniſter. Is it poſſi- 
«© ble that any gentleman, that any man, who has the leaſt 
6 regard for the dignity of his ——, for the intereſt and 


% honour of his country, can with patience hear Mr. 
„W. put himſelf upon a footing with the of 
«© Great Britain, and talk of treating with his = in a 
' candid manner, for he has no wiſh to encroach en the 
« fair claims of the crown? Who is Mr. W—? &c, 
« &c.” I anſwer, he is the perſon whom the freeholders 
of Middleſex freely and unanimouſly choſe their repreſen- 
tative in oppoſition to every kind of miniſterial in- 
fluence, without a ſingle bribe, ſupported by no proud 
connections, and attacked by all the low tools of power, 
and the whole adminiſtration, OF 

The letter-writer ought to have quoted the firſt part 
of the ſentence. Mr. W. in the account publiſhed of 
the converſation between the place-man and him, ſays, 
«© he was.embarked to defend the rights of the people, 
« which he would do at any riſk, always without a wiſh to 
« encroach on the fair claims. of the crown” He has juſt 
before mentioned his ſeat in parliament. Surely, Sir, no- 
thing could be more proper than fuch a declaration from 
the member ſor Middleſex to a profeſſed courtier, and I think 
it was then almoſt neceſſary, after the repeated falſhoods 
thrown out of the republican ſchemes of Mr, W. and 
his friends, and their deſigns againſt the king and the mo- 
narchy. Such a declaration made to ſuch a man ſeems 
to me well-timed, as it was guarding againſt the fooliſh as 
well as malevolent lies of many hirelings of the miniſtry. 
Is the letter-writer ſo ignorant of our kiſtory, as not to 
know that members, in ſome former reigns, have more than 
formed wiſbes, have procceded to digeſt very deep plans, 
and to perpetrate very violent actions, deſig nedly to encroach 
on the fair claims of the crown? and is Mr. W. to be 
abuſed: for declaring in a private room to a place-man, 
that he is even without ſuch a wiſh ? | 

The letter-writer ſays, ** Is it poſſible that any gentle- 
«© man, that any man, who has the leaſt regard for the 
« dignity of his „ for the intereſt and honour of his 
„ country, can with patience hear Mr. W. put him- 
„ ſelf upon a footing with the —— of Great Britain!“ 
1 pe” 5 I defire 
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I defire to know if Mr. W. is putting himſelf upon 4 
footing with the of Great Britain, when he expreſsly 
declares in the ſame ſentence, he had been, and ſhould be, 
ever ready to MAKE ANY SUBMISSION TO THE KinG, 
which was even hinted from authority. Is this too an inſolence 
equal to that of the Duke of Guiſe © | . 
Why will the letter-writer at this time carry us back 
to a part of foreign and French hiſtory, big with horror 
and cruelty, when the ſecond century after thoſe tragical 
events is now nearly elapſed? — But I will follow him. 
The Dukeof Guiſe was aſſaſſinated by the expreſs command, 
or, if you pleaſe, by authority of the Moſt Chriſtian King, 
Heny III. in the month of December. The firſt of Au- 
guſt following that King himſelf was aſſaſſinated. He fell 
a victim to the revenge of the Ligue, which retaliated on 
the King's own perſon the deliberate murder committed by 
his order on a ſubject. All Paris, and indeed almoſt all 
France in tears on that occaſion, ſhewed how highly the 
Duke of Guiſe was honoured and beloved by the people. 
The monarch died unregretted and unwept. 


No pitying heart, no eye afford . 
A tear to grace his obſequies, Gray. 


It is remarkable however that the unthinking part of man- 
kind generally pay a ſlaviſn deference to the memory of the 
deceaſed aſiaſſin, if he was a crowned head, whereas the 
vulgar and ignoble villain has always the Sambenzto-coat put 
on him both by the hiſtorian and the prieſt, and is con- 
ſigned by them to the fierceſt flames. We read endleſs ex- 
ecrations againſt Clement and Ravaillac; but the aſſaſſin of 
the Duke of Guiſe is treated as a good Chriſtian King, An- 
other of the ſacred crowned heads, one of the Lord's anointed, 
a prince it is pretended likewiſe ſhould be named with ve- 
neration, is Charles IX. although, according to the French 
hiſtorian M:zeray, at the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, with 
his own hand he canardoit ſes ſujets avec ſa grande arquebuſe 
i@ giboyer, killed his (proteſtant) ſubjefts like wild ducks with 
his great fowling-piece, as they fled from the blood-thirſty 
. catholic ruffians, employed by that King and his mother, 
Catherine of Medicis, to aſſaſſinate the people, whom he had 
ſworn ſolemnly to defend and protect, 
25 | | NY the 
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Pa age 24. « Till Lord Rockingham's time we do 
te not find the leaſt mark of the diſapprobation of General 


« arrants, or the Seizure of Papers, in the Houſe of 
« Commons. | 


The following Reſolutions of the Houſe of Commons 
paſſed during the Adminiftration of the Marquis of Rocks 
rn. . 


Marti, 22% die "OY 1766. 


| Refol ved, 


That a General Warrant for ap chending the author, 
printer, or publiſher of a libel is i Hliegal and if executed 
on the perſon of a Member of this Houſe, is alfo a Breach 
of the Privilege of this Houſe. 


Reſol ved, 


That the ſeizing or taking away the a the au- 
thor, printer, or publiſher of a libel, or the ſuppoſed 
author, printer, or publiſher of a libel, is illegal ; — 
that ſuch ſeizing or taking away the papers of a l 

of this Houſe, is a Breach of the Privi ee of this — 


Veneris 25? 2 ar 1766. 


ended, 
That a General Warrant for ſeizing and a 


any perſon or perſons being illegal, except in caſes pro- 
vided for by Act of Parliament, is, if executed upon a 
Member br this Houſe, a Breach of the Privilege of this 


Houſe. 5 
Noe 12. 


„ Page 24. © While you were firſt 8 you 
e obtained an order, which is entered in the books of the 
4 Treaſury, that all expences incurred, or to be incurred, 


* on account of the North Briton, Nꝰ 45, or the Eſſay 


" on FI ſhould be paid by the TOE 3 
xtra 
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| Extract from the Treaſury Minute-Booke, 
Whitehall Treaſury Chamber, 3ſt May 2765. 


Preſent Mr. Grenville ( Firſt Commmiſſioner of the Treaſury, 
| Lord North and Chancellor of the Exchequer. ] 
Mr. Hunter | | 

Mr. Harris 


Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer ſignifies to my Lords his 
Majeſty's pleaſure, that all expences incurred, or to be in- 
curred, in conſequence of Actions brought againſt the 
Earl of Halifax, one of his Majeſty's Principal Secretaries 
of State, the Under Secretaries and Meſſengers, and the 
Solicitor of this Office [ Mr. W:bb} for proceedings had by 
them in executing the buſineſs of their reſpective offices 
againſt the publiſhers of ſeveral ſcandalous and ſeditious 
lidels, ſhould be defrayed by the crown; and that 4 ſuf- 
ficient ſum of money ſhould be, from time to time, iſſued to 
the Solicitor of the 8 for that purpoſe. | 

Read a paper received from Mr. Webb, ſtating what the 
expences are likely to be, and that a further ſum of 30001. 
may probably be wanted for diſcharging the ſame. 

Iſſue to Mr. Mehb, from time to time, as the. ſaid ſer- 
vices may require, a ſum not exceeding 3000 J. directing 
him to apply the ſame according to his Majeſty's Com- 
mands, to diſcharge the ſeveral expences abovemen- 
Hon. ws ye | | 


Ne 13. 
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Page 25. The General Warrant, under which Dr. 
„ Shebbeare was apprehended.” | 1 8 


The General Warrant. 


Theſe are, in his Majeſty's name, to authorize and re- 
— you, taking a conſtable to your aſſiſtance, to make 
ict and diligent ſearch for the author, printer, and pub- 
liſher, of a wicked, audacious, and treaſonable Libel, 
entitled, © A ſixth Letter to the People of England, on 
i OM TFT 


\ 


— 
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& the Progreſs of National Ruin, in which is ſhewn, that 
< the preſent Grandeur of France, and Calamities of this 
Nation, are owing to the influence of Hanover on 
e the Councils of England; London, printed for J. Mor- 
< gan in Pater Noſter Row, 1757 ;” and them, or any 
of them, having found, to ſeize and apprehend, and 
bring, together with his or their Books and Papers, in 
ſafe cuſtody, before me, to be examined concerning the 
Premiſes, and further dealt with according to law, In the 
due Execution, &c. Given at Whitehall, January 12, 
1758, in the thirty-firſt Year of his Majeſty's Reign. 

| | HOLDERNESSE. 


No 14. 


Page 26. A cle priſoner, without pen, ink, or 
< paper, or friend, or relation, permitted to come near 


© him.“ ; 


cc Chor iſſued by the Lieutenant Gdbernor of the 


« Tower, reſpecting the detention of John Wilkes, Eſq. 
- 66 That the Z/arders appointed to Keep a cliſe priſoner, 


e ſhall not preſume to leave him for a moment alone, 
« either night or day, or to change their duty with other 


« Farders, but by particular leave, or order from the 
“ Conſtable, Lieutenant, Deputy Lieutenant, or in their 


e abſence the Major of the Lower. | 


« They are to permit no perſon to have admittance into 
« the room he is confined in, or to ſpeak to him but by a 
« particular order brought them by the Major or Gentle- 
«© man Gaoler,” | | | 
| 1 Rainsford declared that he had other orders beſides 
arrant. 95 n he 5 
During the cleſe confinement of Mr. Wilkes, the War- 
ders two or three times indeed at his earneſt requeſt 
brought him pen, ink, and paper, to write to his daughter, 
to his ſervants, &c. but they ſtood by his chair the whole 


time, took what he wrote directly to the Lieutenant 

_ Governor, and then carried away the pen, ink, and paper. 
T be late Duke of Bolton, Earl Temple, a brother of 
Mr. Wilkes, his Counſel, Solicitor, &c, &c, were refuſed 
admittance at the Tower. . | 


Ne 15. 


No 15. | 


Page 27. The Marrant againſt him (Mr. Arthur 
&© Beardmore) for ſeveral numbers of the Monitor was 
„made ſpecial.” | 


The Special Warrant, 


GEORGE MONTAGU DUNE, Fail of 
HALITAx, Viſcount SUNBURY, and Baron 
Harirax, one of the Loxps of his MAIESTv's 

L. S. moſt Honourable Privy Council, Lieutenant 

; General of bis MAIESH 's Forces, Lord Lieutenant 
General, and General Governor of the Kingdom 0 
IRELAND, and principal Secretary of State, &c. 


Theſe are in his Majeſty's-name to authorize and re- 
quire you, taking a conſtable to your affiftance, to make 
ſtrict and diligent fearch for Arthur Beardmore, the au- 
| thor or one concerned in the writing of ſeveral weekly 

very ſeditious papers, entitled the Monitor, or BRITISH 

nete N® 307; "258." 260 295: 2065" 206; 
379, and 380. London printed for F. Wilſon, and J. Fell, 
in Pater-noſter- rot, which contain grofs and ſcandalous 
reflections and invectives, upon his Majeſty's government, 
and upon both Houſes of Parliament; and him having 
found, you are to ſeize and apprehend, and to bring to- 
gether with his books and papers, in fafe cuſtody, before 
me, to be examined concerning the premiſes, and further 
dealt with according to law: In the due execution whereof, 
all mayors, ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, conſtables and 
all other, his majeſty's officers civil and military, and 
loving ſubjects whom it may concern, are to be aiding 
and affifting to you, as there ſhall be occaſion. And for 
ſo doing this ſhall be your — Given at 85. * 
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day of November 1 762 in the third year of his 


[ | the ſixtl 
1 Majeſty's Reign. 


DUNK HALIFAX. 


To Nathan Carrington, James 

aiſan, Thomas Ardran, and 

-. Robert Blackmore, Four of 

| | bis Majeſty's' Meflengers in 
'F Ordinary. l 


1 No 16. | 


| | d Page 43. Such tricks about records.” 


1 Extract from the North Briton of Aug. 12, 1 769. 


5 I obſerve in the Proceedings, that on the 8th of July, 
28 1763, the Secondary miſlaying the Alias Diſtringas, the Filacer 
=} could not fign the Pluries, but the Secondary found the Alias on 
the 7th of November. The name of this upright, con- 
ſcientious Secondary is Henry Fothergill, I call upon him 
to juſtify his conduct to the public. The deſignedly 
lJoſing of a particular writ by an officer of a Court of Law 
proves that the very fountains of juſtice are polluted. The 
ordinary courſe of legal proceedings was by this trick for 
fome months entirely ſtopped. If this pretended accident 
bad not happened, or this management taken place, Lord 
Halifax might have been brought into Court, notwith- 
ſtanding all the contumacious delays, which were made, 
1 | and the outlawry could have had no effect in that action, 
| | Joo fave Lord Halifax was likewiſe one of the motives, 
| which induced Lord Mansfield to venture on the alteration 
of - the records. The original wordt of the records were too 
vague to have convitted Ar. Wilkes. It was neceſſary to be 
2M more preciſe. If the alteration had not been made, the indict- 
© | bo ment mu/i haus been quaſhed. And this would bave cauſed ſuch 
| a delay in the proceedings againſt Mr. Wilkes, that Lord Hali- 
fax would have been obliged to appear, is be convicted for the 
General Warrant, and to pay the conſequent damages. To 
8 5 prevent this was one great motive of Lord Mansfield's altera- 
E/ tian, and it bad it's effect. Lord Halifax eſcaped by that al- 
PEAC | yy | | fteralion, 
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teration, and by that alone. This interruption and delay is 
doubly injurious in a perſonal action, like this again Lord 
Halifax, becauſe the d:fendant may die, as Lord Egremont did, 
and then the party injured can have no redreſs. | From the 
ſame motive of delay, and to fave Lord Halifax, if pofſi- 
ble, the reverſal of Mr. Wilkes's outlawry was deferred to 
the laſt moment. The counſel for Mr. Wilkes were in- 
treated by Lord Mansfield to argue it again after the fa- 
mous pleadings of the 7th of May, altho' they had ſpread a 
general conviction among mankind, This they abſolutely 
refuſed in purſuance of his direions, and yet the judgment 


of the court of King's Bench on the outlawry was not given 


till the gth of June, by which Lord Halifax eſcaped the laſt 
year, Another remarkable circumſtance reſpeQing Lord 
Mansfield I deſire to ſtate, for | would give the world an 
accurate account of the moſt minute circumſtances of this 


| intereſting affair. In the Annual Regiſier for 1508 it is 


ſaid, “In an addreſs to the Freebolders of Middleſex pub- 
* << liſhed ſince the reverſal of the outlawry, (ded June 18, 
% 1708) Mr. Wilkes makes this remarkable declaration, 
In the whole progreſs of miniflerial vengeance ggainſi me for 
. «© ſeveral years, I have ſhewn to the conviction of all mankind, 
„that my enemies have trampled on the'latos, and been actua- 

„ted by the ſpirit of tyranny and arbitrary potter. The 

„ GENERAL WARRANT, ander which I was fir appre- 
| C hended, has been Judged illegal. The SEIZURE oF my 
«Qt PAPERS was condemned judicially, The OUTLAWRY, jo 
& long the topic of virulent abuſe, is at lajt diclared to have 
„ been contrary to law ; and, on the ground fir/! ten by my 


« learned counſel, Mr. Serjeant Glynn, is fornidlly reverſed. 


& This it is thought neceſſary to infert, as it has been ſaid 
„% in all the papers, that the error on which the outlawry 
& was reverſed was diſcovered by Mr, Wilkes's enemies.” 


Page 127. I believe that this aſſertion, which is not 


founded in truth, was inſerted in all the papers by the 
order of Lord Mansfield. From the addreſs it appears that 
Mr. Wilkes contradicted it under his hand fo early as 


the 18th of June 1768. The diſcovery was made by 


Mr. Wilkes's counſel. It is certain that at the reverſal of 
the outlawry on the gth of June his Lordſhip did not re- 
yerſe it on the large and liberal ideas of law and juſtice, 


„ Which 
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which had been ably given by Mr. Serjeant Glynn, but 
from the omiffion of the two famous words, PRO coul 
Aru, which the Serjeant bad likewiſe flatrd., Lord Mans- 
Field however ventured to declare, that hz fir/t diſcovered 
this error, which bad never bees mentioned by Hr. 
Miltess Counſel, although the fact is, that it had been 
particularly infifted upon by Mr. Serjeant Gl; nn. Al- 
moſt the Whole bar, who were preſent both on the 7th of 
May, when the errors were argued, and on the gth of 
he ng when the out/awry was reverſed, heard his Lord 

ip's declaration with aſtoniſhment and horror, as a daring 
violation of truth in a ſolemn court ot juſtice from the Pre- 
por of it, I appeat.on this occaſion to Mr. derjeant 
Flynn, to Mr, Davenport, to both their briefs, not to 
the randour, but to the memory of Mr. I hurloe, and to the 


* „„ 
Page 73. © Sextus Chadius, the Nadlerburn of che Ro- 
* man bar.“ | 8 
The caſe of Sextus Clad us has been ſtated from Cicero, 
J proceed to the other inſtance of a Scottiſn gentleman 
of that unlearned profeſſion, as Lord Bolingbroke calls the 
aw. During the late ridiculous conteſt between the 
octors of Phyſick and the Licentiates, Mr. Alexander 
Meaderburn in his pleadings affirmed with his uſual modeſty, 
that no woman could be poſſibly «alluded to in a certain 
Latin parchment produced on the occaſion, for the word 


was home. Till this bold declaration of that Jarned King's 


Counſel, homo was always underſtood ro comprehend man, 
woman, and child; and the wives, fiſters, daughters and 
children of Engliſhmen were thought to be included in 
THEIR Great Charter, ** Nullus liber home capiatur, vel im- 


priſonetur &c.“ But this daring 776 hero has croſſed 


the Tweed to disfranchiſe half the Engliſh nation. Heaven 
forbid that he ſhould proceed to interpret in this manner 
the reſt of our laws! The whole practiſe of them is already 
too much unſeitled by the arbitrary v. of another of 
bis countrymen. It is to be hoped, for the hondur of this 


age, and the tee conſtitution of our country, that we all 
FT | h nay 
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not have him likewiſe to oppreſs us with four heavy quarto 
volumes of Commentaries on the Laws of England, which 
might only lerve to confound all our clear ideas both of 
law and equity, to fritter away the firſt great principles of 
liberty, to demanſtrate nothing but the isſinite diviſibiliig 
of law as well as of matter, and to reduce the high ſpirit 
of Magna Charta itſelf to the ſlaviſh doctrines of Oxford 


ae on or Scettijh W | 
No 18. | 
-thas': 74 « Many atrocious illegal acts. 
| Extract from the Political Regiſter for Auguſt 1768. 
Toe Ive Queries. | | 


1. Was the e Warrant, under which Mr. Wilkes 
was apprehended, egal? | 

2. Was the Seizure of his pepers legal: 7. 

Was the making uſe of thoſe papers in a criminal 
profecynion legal? | 

Was the corrupting a ſervant to betray and rob his 
— legal? | 

5. Was ſhifting the cuſtody of Mr. Wilkes, after the 
Habeas Corpus was known to be granted g/? 

6. Was his commitment to the Tower, for a bailable 
offence, and denying any perſon acceſs, who was ready 
to have bailed him, and the depriving him of the uſe of pen, 
ink, and paper, to apply to counſel, legal ? 

7. Was the alteration of the ee in two criminal pro- 
ſecutions, only the day before the trials, without the know- 
ledge, and againſt the conſent of his ſolicitor, legal? 

8. Was the branding the North Briton, N? 45, . with 
the epithet treaſonable at firſt in the General Warrant in 
order to inflame, when in all the ſubſequent a ee 
that pretence was given up, legal? 

9. Was the refuſal to accept Mr. Wilkes's perſonal 
farrender, in order to bars the legality of the out- 
el _ 7 5 
10. Was 


0 palace on the 4th of March, 1768. 
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10. Was the refuſal of bail, during the dependance of 
the-queſtion on the outlawry, legal? | 
11. Was the delay of julliee in the reverſal of the out- 
lawry, when it was reyerſed on the arguments firft uſed, 
legal? — * SER . . | 6 0 
12. Was the outlawry legal? e e 
Among the many cruel, mean and oppreſſive meafures 
of this adminiſtration againſt Mr. Wilkes, the followinę 
ought to be noticed, When he was at dinner with-ſeveral 
friends at the King's Arms in Cornhill, on the roth of 
April 1768, he was ſerved in the midſt of them, by an 
agent of the Treaſury with an Exchequer Writ or Bill of 
diſcovery, upon information, conſiſting of many ſheets of 
paper, in order to find and feize all his effects under the 
outlawry, as being forfeited to the Crown, although the 
Writs of Error had been actually moved for at that very 
time. The out/awry has ſince been declared illegal from 


3 7 


the beginning. Quere. If the Treaſury had ſucceeded in 


their attempt of ſeizing the effects of Mr. Wilkes under 
that illegal outiawry, would it not have been a downright 
robbery | 0 | 


Ne 19. | 
Page 79. « The Letter to the King and the Petition,” 


The following is à genuine copy of Mr. IWWilkes's Letter to the 
King, which was delivered by his ſervant at the Quecen's 
SI RN E, „ 1 
I beg thus to throw myſelf at your Majeſty's feet, and 
to ſupplicate that mercy and clemency which ſhine with 
ſuch luſtre among your many princely virtues. _ | 
Some former miniſters, whom your Majeſty, in conde- 
ſcenſion to the wiſhes of your people, thought proper to 
remove, employed every wicked and deceitful art to op- 
preſs your ſubject, and to revenge their own perſonal 
cauſe on me, whom they imagined to be the principal 


author of bringing to the public view their ignorance, 


inſufficieney, 


0.10.9: 


inſufficiency, and treachery to your Majeſty and the nation. 
I have been the innocent but unhappy victim of their 
revenge. I was forced by their injuſtice and violence into 
an exile, which I have never ceaſed for ſeveral years to 
conſider as the moſt cruel oppreflion ; becauſe I no longer 
could be under the benign protection of your Majeſty, in 
the land of-liberty. ; SE IS 

With a heart full of zeal for the ſervice of your Ma- 
jeſty, and my country, I implore, Sire, your clemency. 
My only hopes of pardon are ſounded in the great good- 
neſs and benevolence of your Majeity ; and every day of 
freedom you may be graciouſly pleaſed to permit me the 
enjoyment of in my dear native land, ſhall give proofs of 
my zeal and attachment to your ſervice. hs 


; 5 Jam, Sire, N | | 
| Your Majeſty's moſt obedient, and dutiful ſubject, 


March 4, 1768. 10 .d N WILKE s. 
FFT 
Extract from the Middleſex Journal of Sept. 26, 1769. 


A variety of Petitions have of late been preſented to the 
throne, from very reſpectable bodies of men, from the 
capital city of the Britiſh empire, the firſt county in Eng- 
land, &c. I have been very curious to enquire into their 
reception and ſucceſs. I am told that it is impoſſible to 
imagine any thing more cold, uncivil, or forbidding, 
than the reception they have had from the Sovereign, and 
that he has never vouchſafed to ſay a fingle ſyllable to the 
gentlemen, who have attended on theſe occaſions, I 
therefore ſuppoſe the ſucceſs of all the late Peritions is not 
precarious, but abſolutely to be deſpaired of, at leaſt for 
ſome time. e | 
Me have been long amuſing ourſelves in England with 
Mating the ſubjects right to petition, and it has been incon- 
teſtably demonſtrated from the Bill of Rights, and the ve 
nature of our Conſtitution. Alas! fir, of what uſe is this 
right to us now? The ſenſe of the nation indeed by this 
method is at prefent well known, but it happens to be di- 
ametrically oppoſite to the will of the real Miniſter, and 


therefore 
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therefore it is diſtegarded. In the arbitrary governments 
of France and Spain Petitions and remanſrances are like wiſe 
actually received and neglected as in England. Yet a 
few. obliging, but unmeaning, words are generally uttered 
by the Prince, accompanied with a police manner and 4 
gracious ſmile, to ſooth the diftreſs of the humble ſup- 
pli-nts till they are got out of the fight of their Sove- 
reign. If thoſe two Kings are not great Princes, they 
are at leaſt good actors of Majeſty. The Petjtions 
and remonſirances are afterwards laid by as the moſt uſe- 

leſs lumber in the palace, tout comme chez nous, in Har- 
lequin's phraſe. One comfort only remains to us as 
Engliſhmen. Our hiſtory tells us that whatever miniſter 

| has dared to act againſt the ſenſe of the people has in 
the end fallen the unpitied victim of his own infolence 
and raſhneſs,. 3 . 
Beſides the Petitions of large bodies of men, ſeveral pri- 
vate perſons have lately made application to the throne 


in the ſame manner. The only ſucceſsful Petitioner I ! 


can recolle& is Mac Quiri, the murderer. His Petition not 
only ſaved his life, but got him a penſion, which he en- 
_ joys in his native county of Kilkenny, till his friends, the 
miniſters, want him again in the county of Middleſex, 
Now | have mentioned Middleſex, I fhall juſt remark, 
that this is not the on 7 county in which the baneful in- 
'  QNuence of the Thane has been ſeverely felt in elections. 

The papers publiſhed by the expreſs orders of the late Mr. 
Legge prove, that Target Martin was employed by Lord 
Bute to impoſe, in the moſt inſolent manner, two mem- 
bers on Hampſhire. One of them was a Stuart. Mr, Legge 
was commanded by Lord Bute's meſſage to bid adieu to 
the county of Southampton at the general election, and aſſi, as 
er a5 lay in his power, the | Arca of Wales's nomnation. 


1 heſe are the very words, I believe a more direct at- 
tempt was never made to invade the right of free election, 
nor a greater inſult offered to a large and powerful whig 
county, who very generally loved, honoured, and con- 

fided in, Mr. Legge. This happened too before the 
_ "eruel talons of Bute were full-grown, when he appeared 

rather timidis unguibus. 1 


The 


i{ a9] 


The caſe of Mac Quirꝶ, now penſioner as well as murderer, 
naturally reminds me of another Petition, and of the me- 
lancholy fituation of Mr. Allen's family, ſince the inhu- 
man maſſacre of our countrymen on the bloody 1oth of 
May 1768, The worthy father of the unfortunate young 
man has lately preſented a Petition to the king, but he has 

had no anſwer nor relief, and in all probability the foul 


murder of his only fon will go unrevenged, till God hall 


make inquiſition for that innocent blood. | 

The laſt Petition I ſhall mention is, that of Mr. Viltes, 
which I encloſe to you, as I have not yet ſeen it 
in print. It has been, and will continue, no leſs ineffec- 
tual than that of Mr, Allen. It only ſerved to ſhew, that 
the petitioner was ready to make any fit and decent ſub- 
miſſion to the perſon of his ſovereign, although to no one 
of his miniſters. I ſend it to you, Sir, becauſe it appears 
to me juſt, manly, and ſpirited, becoming a free-born 
Engliſhman to his prince, not the language of a crouching, 
abject, fawning flave of an abſolute monarch. I have met 
with ſome few men of ſenſe and humanity, who think 
that Mr. Wilkes deſerved the firſt year's impriſonment 
and the firſt fine for the North Briton, IN? 45, but | have 
not heard a ſingle man of underſtanding, or honour, of 
opinion, that he deſerved even the ſlighteſt cenſure for 
having an idle pocm carefully locked up in his cloſet, 


which in fact has only been made known by the villains 


who ſtole it, and by their abettors. 1 know that in every 
court of Europe the whole of that proceeding has been 
thought baſe and infamous, and the moſt indelible diſgrace 
will for ever remain on all concerned in it, as gentlemen 
and men of reputed honour. Perhaps a more fit, or juſt, 
ſubject of the interpoſition of the crown by a remiſſion 
of the ſecond ſentence, even for the honour of govern- 
ment, has never occurred ; but all ſtruggles againft the 
natural bent of an obſtinate mind are vain and ineffec- 
tual, It is beſides an old obſervation, that we often 
pardin thoſe who have injured us, but never theſe we have 
infured. 3 : 
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To the KING's moſt excellent MAJESTY. The humble = 
| Pititim of JOHN WILKES, 


SHEWETH, . | | | 
4 That your petitioner, having. ſtood forth in ſupport of 
Z the conſtitutional rights of this kingdom in oppoſition to f 
3 a late violent adminiſtration, hath been ſeverely proſecuted 
. | at law, and ſentenced to pay a heavy fine, and to ſuffer 
an impriſonment of twenty-two months; that the unfair 
methods employed to convict your petitioner have been 
palpable and manifeſt; that the petitioner has always been 
your Majeſty's loyal ſubject, zealouſly attached to your 
illuſtrious houſe, and will remain the ſame to the end of his 
life; that he looks up to the throne only for that protection 
and juſtice, which eminently diſtinguiſh your Majeſty's 
royal character; that your petitioner with the greateſt de- 
ference ſubmits the whole of his caſe to your Majeſty's 
conſideration, and humbly ſupplicates your loyal cle- 
mency. | . „„ | 
= And your petitioner, as in duty bound, 


* 
oy 
i ON 


King's Bench Priſon. | JOHN WILKES. 
Nov. 28, 1768. ; Pres 


ſhall ever pray. : 


The author s diſtance from the preſs has 3 the 
: following Errata, | 


Page 4, line 18. after General Warrant add, © to appre- 
dc hend and ſeize, together with their papers, the au- 
«© thors, printers, and publiſhers of the North Briton, 
C No 45. 10 

20,— 6. for Scotch, read Scottiſh, 
24.—20. for was, read Were. 

16. after Papers, add a comma. | 

32,——15. after the word atlantick, add a comma. 

43.— 3. from the bottom, for me, read us. 

50,—— 1. for can, read cannot. 


5. dele the comma after * add it | 


after this. 
71,—— 1. for council, read counſel. Fl 
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